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SUE BOOTH-FORBES 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


For a women’s circle to work as a 
spiritual and psychological cauldron 
for change and growth, we need to see 
every woman in the circle as a sister 
who mirrors back to us reflections of 
ourselves. This means that whatever 
happened to her could have happened 
to us, that whatever she has felt or done 
is a possibility for us, that she is 
someone toward whom we feel neither 
superior nor inferior nor indifferent. 
These are not just concepts but the 
emotional reality that comes from 
listening to women tell the truth about 
their lives. 


Jean Shinoda Bolen, M.D. 
in Crossing to Avalon 


n my experience, the women’s circle that is 

Exponent IT is really a bright, silver chain of 
circles that we are continually designing and 
forging. Circles are formed in our homes as we 
conduct editorial, board, and readers’ committee 
meetings; circles are created while we discuss 
heartfelt topics during workshops, share the 
sacrament during Sunday services, and speak 


from the depths of our souls during Quaker 
meetings at women’s retreats across the country; 
circles are assembled in prayer to bless each other 
with our faith and love; circles are shaped by the 
loving arms of the many sisters who have em- 
braced me—sometimes to greet, sometimes to 
comfort, always to support. 

I would, however, like to see us explore 
ways in which we can keep from tarnishing our 
circles and our chain. Sometimes, in an effort to 
protect someone’s feelings, to meet our own 
needs, to shield ourselves from confrontation and 
criticism, or to keep from being seen as too 
powerful or threatening, we display passive/ 
aggressive, deceptive, or manipulative behaviors. 
Instead of expressing our true feelings, we say 
what we think others want or need to hear. To be 
strong sources of change and growth, we need to 
be able to tell each other the truth. 

Each time we try to quiet, rather than 
listen to, a sister's voice because she is saying 
something that makes us uncomfortable or 
fearful, we undermine our collective ability and 
willingness to tell the truth. Each time we cover 
the truth of our experience we condemn others to 
make the same mistakes or leave them to struggle 
alone. If we ignore, betray, or mistreat any of our 
sisters, we run the risk of weakening our chain. 

In 1974, the women who “take care of” 
Exponent II here in Massachusetts formed the 
first circle. As I look back over the more than 
twenty years that I have been a part of this 


creative and spiritual process, I realize that I am 
Just beginning to understand the truth and spirit 
behind Dr. Bolen’s words. Each circle in our 
chain represents the spiritual power and voices of | 
the women who have been a part of each of them. 
In working with my sisters to sustain Exponent II, 
I have seen a great deal of positive change and 
growth in each of us and in the world in which 
we live. 1 am extremely proud that these women 
and those who read the 
paper have been and 
are willing to support, 
struggle with, and 
love each other in 
order to publish 
Exponent IT. We have 
journeyed a long way 
toward the ideal women’s 
circle that Dr. Bolen 
describes. 

So, my blessing for #f 
Jenny, for the women who 
do the day-to-day work of 
Exponent II, and for all of 
us is a longer and longer 
chain of shining circles. My 
prayer is that these circles 
and this chain will hold us mi 
together as we change and WS 
grow to enhance the 
progression of the 
Kingdom of God. * 


























JENNY ATKINSON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


can remember when I was a young girl and 

Exponent II would arrive at our house in the 
mail. My mom would read it in snatches between 
cooking, reading storybooks to her children, 
gardening, preparing for Primary music time, and 
nursing a baby (actually, nursing was probably 
the one chance she had for quiet reading time). 

Now I am about the same age my mother 
was when Exponent II began. My life on the 
surface is very different than hers was at my age. 
She was married and had four or five children. 
She worked for pay for one year—until I was 
born. I’m single, don’t have children, and work 
full time at a Boys and Girls Club where I love 
my job. Now my mom’s life is also different. 
Her baby—the youngest of nine—is almost ten. 
Only four fairly self-sufficient children live at 
home. 
These changes over time as well as the 

differences between my mom and me remind me 





that despite huge differences among humans, it is 
possible to find common ground and be true to 
ourselves while we listen to and leam from each 
other. As I’ve tried to work toward this kind of 
acceptance and understanding, I’ ve learned from 
friends and family, from the young people I 
spend time with at my job, and from many of the 
women who have worked on Exponent I over the 
years. While reading their articles or by working 
side by side with them I’ve grown, struggled, and 
learned about the importance of this paper. 
Exponent II can be a place where we learn 
about ourselves as we come to love and under- 
stand each other and our places in relationship to | 
Mormonism. It is a forum that can challenge 
each of us and support each of us. We should 
each feel we have a part to play in making this 
happen. ¢ { 
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CAROLE BILLIN 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


Ae Beauty, there you are. And well 
named, too, for the next generation is 
always beautiful. I am delighted to be invited to 
this celebration, the birth of new caretakers of 
Exponent II. 1 came late to know your family, but 
then, some of us seem to need more sleep than 
others. 





What a joyous occasion! Your Father, the 
King, has provided for your every need, and 
surrounded you with those who love you. How 
your Mother smiles with pride, and her heart 
leaps with hopes for your future! You resemble 
her greatly—the same radiance and spirit, the 
same courage and strength, her quiet wisdom and 
leadership. You are cause for celebration. 

What for a gift at this new beginning? I’ve 
thought of many, and surely good fairies may 
bestow the best gifts of all. Long ago, a wise 
man told me the secret of happiness. Your gift 
shall be the secret. Listen carefully. 


There is no difficulty that 
enough love will not conquer; no 
disease that enough love will not 
heal; no door that enough love 
will not open; no gulf that 
enough love will not bridge; no 
wall that enough love will not 
throw down; no sin that enough 
love will not redeem... 

It makes no difference how 
deeply seated may be the trouble; 
how hopeless the outlook; how 
muddled the tangle; how great 


the mistake. A sufficient realiza- 
tion of love will dissolve it all. If 
only you could love enough you 
would be the happiest and most 
powerful being in the world... 


Emmet Fox, 
“The Sermon on the Mount” 


There, it is yours. Perhaps you will frame 
it and hang it near your bed. I understand that 
little newspapers get put to bed regularly. Or 
perhaps you will carry it in your heart where it 
will become your life’s blood. It will keep you 
from falling asleep on the job because it’s a long 
time between handsome princes. 

It is my most precious gift. ® 





CLAUDIA L. BUSHMAN 
New York, New York 


welcome this opportunity to send congratula- 

tions and good wishes to Jenny Atkinson and 
her staff as they begin the challenging idyll of 
carrying Exponent II forward. Ahead lie times of 
great stress and satisfaction, weaving the network 
that unites many like-minded and sort of like- 
minded women. 

In reading the wonderful old Woman's 
Exponent recently, I found that the remarks of a 
sister from Hyde Park, Utah, echo my feelings 
“As we wish always to be numbered with those 
your paper represents, we thought we would 
report ourselves again.” [7(June 1, 1878),1:15] 
She went on to say how diligently they aimed to 
be self-supporting, saving grain, raising mulberry 
trees for silk culture, braiding their own hats, 
participating in cooperative ventures, contribut- 
ing to temple funds, and so on. Her ward shared 
ideas, accomplishments, and problems with other 
wards in a mutually beneficial exchange of 
encouragement. I see Exponent II very much in 
this pattern, sharing ideas and experiences, 
problems and accomplishments. Every issue 
speaks to the heart. 

The early days of Exponent I] are on my 
mind these days as I work on the republication of 
another project of the same era, Mormon Sisters: 
Women in Early Utah. Utah State University 
Press, the third publisher, will bring out the book 
again this fall. As news from the contributors, 
many of whom I have not seen in some years, 
rolls in, I marvel at their talents, accomplish- 
ments, and rich lives. Being involved in these 
projects has been a wonderful opportunity. I 


think back to those happy founding days when 
we had a new project every month and brought 
them all off, one after another to the amazement 
of observers far and near. As women of good 
will and good cheer, there was nothing we could 
not do. And the same will be true of the new 
Exponent II. 

I offer one serious caveat. Let’s have some 
serious attention to circulation problems. Every- 
where I go, people ask me if Exponent I/ is still 
being published. They haven't seen an issue in 
years. They have gotten out of touch. They have 
moved and never been found again. They have 


sent money and received nothing; I’ve done that 
twice myself this very spring. The paper’s 
message is seriously wonderful, but its impact is 
lost if it does not arrive where it should be 
directed. 

So best wishes to Jenny and staff. May they 
stay the course, appealing to a wide audience, 
tackling serious problems, sharing deep feelings 
with those sustained by them, enlightening 
without offending. May they retain their enthusi- 
asm despite their unremunerated and unappreci- 
ated labors. May they stay in business. * 
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DEBORAH MAYHEW 
Paramus, New Jersey 


hen my Mayhew grandparents moved 

from Utah to northern California sixty 
years ago, I can only imagine how frightening it 
must have been for them. They were moving far 
from family and Church. They were going out 
among the gentiles—who had different moral 
values and cultural traditions. There were no 
temples in California at that time, and the Church 
was centered in the larger cities. By the time I 
lived in California, thirty years later, two temples 
had been built—in Los Angeles and Oakland. 
Even though I lived in a fairly small town, I grew 
up in a dynamic ward with many young people 
my age. 

When I moved back East in the late ‘70s to 
attend graduate school, I faced a situation much 
as my grandparents had experienced in the 
thirties. I have lived in New York, northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, none of which 
boasted a strong presence of the Mormon Church. 
Now, nearly 20 years later, the Church has grown 
by leaps and bounds: not only on the East Coast, 
but all over the world. 

In my grandmother's generation, her sisters 
in the Church were women who shared the same 
pioneer heritage and ancestry. My sisters in the 
Church are from all types of backgrounds. Some 
speak different native languages. Many of them 
are converts. Our idea of sisterhood has expanded 
over the past two generations to embrace women 
of all races, cultures, and colors. 

During this sesquicentennial year, as we 
celebrate the Mormon pioneers who immigrated 
to Utah, we can also celebrate the modern-day 
pioneers. I think of the converts around the world 


who became pioneers in their own countries and 
those who were the first members in their own 
families. Just as Brigham Young and the early 
Saints did, these modern pioneers planted the 
seeds from which a worldwide church could 
grow. 

This growth represents many challenges and 
opportunities. Because the Church is growing so 
quickly, we have not caught up yet in other areas. 
Culturally the Church still represents the domi- 
nant European culture of the early members. For 
example, there is a tremendous need for music, 
especially hymns, that reflect the global Church 
that we have become. Ironically, we are one of 
the few Christian churches who have not yet 
tapped into the rich musical heritage of other 
countries and languages. We have some catching 
up to do. It is not enough to simply translate our 
hymns into different languages: We need to 
include traditional music from all over the globe. 

Women have always been the primary 
custodians of culture. As a publication concerned 
with women’s issues, Exponent I] can be on the 
forefront of raising the consciousness of Church 
members about cultural concerns. We need to 
encourage each other to develop our talents and 
abilities in the fine arts. Somehow the Church has 
never applied the same rigorous standards to the 
arts that we do in our moral standards and family 
values. Perhaps exposure to other cultural tradi- 
tions can give new life to Mormon culture and 
art. 

My hope for Exponent II is that we seek to 
address issues that arise as the Church continues 
to become more international in scope. I believe 
that we should look towards the idea of a world- 
wide sisterhood. We should solicit ideas, essays, 
and poetry from sisters in other countries. We 


should set goals and make plans to become more 
international in scope. We should help and 
support each other in doing the same in our wards 
and communities. # 
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EILEEN PERRY LAMBERT 
Warwick, Rhode Island 


lessings on your head for taking on this 

responsibility—being the editor of Exponent 
11 seems like a difficult and often thankless job to 
me. You will be criticized both for going too far 
and for not going far enough. In your editorials, 
you will open a page from your soul, bravely 
sending what's written there out to an unknown 
audience. 

Moreover, you are accepting the Exponent 
banner from Sue at a discouraging time in 
Mormon history, when the pressure is strong to 
conform and behave, when our prayers for 
personal strength and for the power to bless are 


defined by some Church leaders as vanity and 
selfishness. You enter the fray just when we are 
losing some of our hard-won ground. Some of us 
are tired, worn down. In a Church where, some 
Sundays, Jesus is mentioned only in the sacra- 
ment prayers, we struggle to be disciples. We 
wonder how much longer we can sing the songs 
of Zion in the strange land that used to be our 
home. 

It will be hard. But I know you, Jenny. You 
are a lantern. You shine bright. I have seen you 
shine—around your red hair, the air glittering 
with light. You shone in the meeting last winter 
when you explained your plans for Exponent’s 
future. You have been given a dream of what this 
paper can bring to its readers and that dream can 
protect and warm you like a mantle during the 
hard times ahead. 

I bless you that this brave vision will not 
fade with time or hard wear, that it will become 
more intense and flavored and colored by the 
experiences that you will have as Exponent's 
editor. 

I bless you with the physical energy to stay 
up all night to meet a deadline and with the 
emotional endurance to listen with fresh compas- 
sion to story after story that breaks your heart. I 
bless you with the instinct to know when to stop 
writing and rewriting and rely on the spirit to 
communicate to your readers something for 
which there are no words. 

Being “set apart” is a traditional blessing 
form when you accept a new calling, but I would 


bless you with the opposite reassurance. You are 
not apart from us. Instead, you are “‘a part” of a 
steadfast, fractious, funny, strong, opinionated, 
experienced, tested, weathered, wise, loyal 
sisterhood. I bless you that you will feel sur- 
rounded by that fierce sisterly love, that you will 
feel our uplifting arms around you, even when we 
disagree. 

Our sisterhood will give you lively com- 
pany and comfort along the way, but it is not the 
end of your Exponent journey. You have a 
calling. As Janice Raymond warns, “...sisterhood 
is powerful, but perhaps not powerful enough 
when it comes to the visionary task....it may not 
provide anything beyond the communion of 
resistance. It may not provide, as Arendt says, ‘a 
world common to ourselves and others and going 
on to the sense of beauty or taste, with which we 
love the world,’ and I would add, ‘are happy in 
i” 

What I see in you, Jenny, is this sense of 
happiness beyond resistance, a wonderfully 
winged yet realistic connection to this world. In 
your eyes, I see a vision of what the world could 
become, and feel your willingness to work on it, 
day after day, wherever you happen to be. Let's 
move on together, beyond the “communion of 
resistance,” to actually being happy together in 
this world we wake up to every morning. Bless 
you, Jenny. Safe journey, Sue; I will miss your 
company and courage and leadership. 

Bless us all. @ 
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EMMA LOU THAYNE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


his paper, this Exponent 1]—what has this 

blessed publication had to say over these 
twenty-three years since I’ ve known anything 
about it? Lots. Lots that has fed, challenged, 
puzzled and proved vital in my staying on 
balance—as I’m sure it has for thousands of 
others. 

The reason I choose twenty-three as the 
magic number of my acquaintance with the 
Cambridge/Boston women who birthed it and 
have seen it through its growing up, is as simple 
as being introduced at a party. In that year, in 
Layton, Utah, Gibbs Smith and his wife Kathy 
were new in their Peregrine-Smith publishing. 
Gibbs introduced himself on the phone: He’d 
done a Christmas program in his ward around a 
poem of mine in the Ensign, about Christ, edited 
by Lavina Fielding Anderson, also new to my 
life. Would I consider critiquing a manuscript of 
essays by fifteen or sixteen women in the Boston 
area about women in the Church, particularly 
about the history of Relief Society? 

I acritic? About any kind of history? My 
writing was top-o-the head stuff, my M.A. in 
creative writing barely tucked into a bottom 





drawer, my teaching mostly in Church or twenty- 
five part-time years of Freshman English. Also, 
when? My five daughters were still very much at 
home, my real estate/bishop husband very much 
not. But then again, what more interesting to take 
to read by the pool at a husband’s Las Vegas 
convention than women about women? 

So, a first acquaintance with names like 
Judy Dushku, Laurel Ulrich, Claudia Bushman, 
Grethe Peterson, Nancy Dredge, Cheryll May. I 
read through lunch, never got my suit wet. 
Forgetting even to shift, I lounged to a one-sided 
tan. What I wrote to Gibbs on my racketty 
typewriter at home I think went something like: 
“This material is good but uneven; some writers 
obviously more experienced than others. [In- 
cluded a critique of each.] Given some revision 
as credible as the pieces are interesting, this could 
be a great book.” 

Subsequently, what could I be but fasci- 
nated when many of those writers started Volume 
I, Number | of Exponent I] ? The seventies were a 
wake-up time. The likes of Betty Friedan, Gloria 
Steinham, Phyllis Schlafley, the ERA, Fascinat- 
ing Womanhood, and Ms. Magazine screamed for 
not only attention, but good sense, balance. I was 
newly off six years of the YWMIA General 
Board (Mutual Improvement Association—what 
a great name!), as unsavvy in the new ways of 
women as my five young daughters. Where to 
look? What better than to an intelligent, in- 
formed, spiritually attuned publication an exotic 
distance from the cocoon of Utah entrenchments 
and contradictions? Imagine Mormon women 
talking to Mormon women! Candidly, trustingly, 
lovingly. Treat! And all engineered by volunteers 
willing to write, gather, edit, print, and distribute 
in what had to be as demanding a job as presiding 
over Relief Society. Hooray for all of us lucky 
enough to be on their mailing list. 

And so these years later, as we say to Sue, 
Hail and Farewell! and to Jenny, Long Live the 
Queen!, I would celebrate especially one very 
rare legacy that I know will be alive in any future 
of Exponent II. That is the firm establishment of 
the blessed fact that we do not have to live in an 


“either/or” world. There are all kinds of truths 
and goods to respond to, be enriched by. We can 
stay faithful to our faith, to ourselves, and to each 
other and still differ in how we take those things 
on. 

Now in my seventies in the nineties, I’m 
more grateful than ever to have choices, the 
broad and inclusive choices, offered by the 
writers whose backgrounds, inclinations, faith, 
hope and charity differ almost as much as they 
agree. The balance that ached for a place in those 
battleground 1970s will continue to spill out of 
Exponent II poems, columns, articles, and art. 

By now, I have met those originals in 
Boston who started the whole thing, and I love 
them as much as I have respected them and what 
they bring so unselfishly to a page. I love think- 
ing of them as I’ve come to know them, at their 
retreat at Peace Lake in New Hampshire or in a 
chapel or workshop or around a table cultivating 
understanding in the same way they bring life to 
a banana/peanut butter/and mayonnaise sand- 
wich, or a faith, or a friendship. 

Sue, I'll thrive still on your courage and 
humor, your good sense and ability to articulate 
it. ’ll miss your input on bettering what I have to 
say. And I'll be forever grateful for your spunk 
and trust not only in the gospel we espouse, but 
in us women and what we can be. I love you 
dearly. And Jenny, I'll read what I know you’ll 
offer, pages full of the kind of view I looked for 
those years ago, open, informed, fired by curios- 
ity and expectation. Exponent II will ride a new 
wave on the swells of what those hardy, some- 
times necessarily foolhardy, predecessors brought 
to life. I wait with the Cheshire smile of one who 
knows and does not know exactly what the next 
surge will bring. Only that it will be rare and full 
of looking and finding. And the comraderie of 
holding hands in any undertow or change of 
wind. 

Bless and keep you and all those always 
surprising and sustaining contributors who 
furnish us the balance to stay not only afloat but, 
by heck, exultant in our taking on the sea of the 
unexpected together. # 

















JUDY HARDING 
Sudbury, Massachusetts 


he wind is making itself known tonight. 

Trees all around the house are moving to 
multiple rhythms. I like these sounds of move- 
ment all around me, the trees dancing wildly, 
each seemingly to its own patter and, yet, no tree 
seems isolated; rather, all are embraced in the 


many patterns of moving air. I like that thought: 
without moving I can dance with all around me 
while, yet, in my own dance. 

1 am reminded of a book I read snatches of 
periodically but never quite finish, The Dancing 
Wu—Li Masters by Gary Zukav. A book about the 
new physics is certainly not in my area of exper- 
tise but is fascinating to me. As I resonate with the 
trees outside, I recall reading about Bell’s Theo- 
rem. One of the implications of the theorem is that 
“at a deep and fundamental level, the ‘separate 
parts’ of the universe are connected in an intimate 
and immediate way.” (p. 282) 

That feels right and fits comfortably into my 
theology. Oneness is the message of the Savior. 
Connection is what so many seek. I think about 
the connections I enjoy. Exponent I] comes to 
mind, particularly in this time of transition. I 
pause to consider the impending change and ask 
myself how I will react—perhaps with a sense of 
loss or the discomfort of unfamiliarity. Exponent 
// is a consistent and transforming forum for 
women in the Church and for me. I suppose I now 
wonder how things will change and stay the same, 
how I will be a part of this conversation and 
community. 


VOLUME 


I turn to the Dancing Wu-Li Masters to 
consider partition and sum in the current thinking 
in physics. 


Parts are seen to be in immediate 
connection, in which their dynamical 
relationships depend, in an irreducible 
way, on the state of the whole 
system.... Thus, one is led to a new 
notion of unbroken wholeness, which 
denies the classical idea of 
analyzability of the world into sepa- 
rately and independently existent 
parts....(p.297) 


The wind is still blowing. I can’t see the 
trees in the darkness, but I am inwardly moving, 
rocking. They move, I move, we move. In this 
way, I am with the trees in the wind with no real 
effort on my part, except being open to the 
rhythms I sense. 

Thank you, Sue. You will be missed. What 
gifts you have shared, what a myriad of patterns 
you have begun. Welcome, Jenny, to our “unbro- 
ken wholeness” and the parts we share. Your 
dance begins. ¢ 
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JUDY DUSHKU 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


woke up early with lists of ingredients flood- 

ing my mind from the recipe I had decided 
upon from my new paperback cookbook Russian 
Cooking Made Easy. These darling people were 
actually coming to our house from Moscow, after 
years of thinking such a visit absolutely impos- 
sible. They had been so generous to me and my 
daughter years ago on a university trip there. I 
remember being touched, almost embarrassed, by 
the efforts they had made to locate, buy, and 
prepare food for us when we knew how hard it 
was to find any variety in Soviet markets. Then 
when my son had stayed with them years later, 
they had, in spite of our protests, made the same 
amazing efforts. He had reported that they had 
stood in line to find him an orange, and we had 
been moved. And now they were here in Boston, 
coming to our home, and it was my tum to 
welcome them in every special way I could. 

I rushed through the day, cleaning and 

fixing, putting flowers in every room, trying new 
Russian recipes in hopes they would know that I 


had tried to find things for them that were special, 


knowing that nothing I could do could match the 
efforts they had made for us. On an impulse at 
the mall, I grabbed a new mat with a bright red 
“WELCOME” written across its furry fibers and 
threw it gleefully in my shopping cart. Oh, that 
would be perfect, I thought as I passed it by the 
cashier. I tried to think of other ways to make 
these dear people feel at home and beloved and 
embraced in my home. 

They came. They seemed nervous, but 
lovely. I fussed and told them over and over how 
glad we were to have them stay. We all did, 
repeating our heart felt thank yous. The father 
spoke and accepted our gratitude, saying that he 
was glad they were welcome because the rug at 
the door had told them they were not. I was 
confused, and my kids giggled and looked 
sheepish, my daughter jumping up to run to the 
door. What did this mean? 

Our Russian friends explained that while 
their English was poor, they had understood the 
message and had been surprised and wondered 
why it was there. As the kids began to explain, 
my daughter called us all to the door to see that 
the mat had been flipped. I rushed out to see what 
the deal was. And to my surprise and momentary 
dismay, I learned that the mat I had bought with 
such a sense of joy had two sides. One (the one I 
had seen that had caused me to purchase it so 
quickly that day) said in bright red: “WEL- 
COME.” But, on the other side, which I had not 
seen, even when bringing it into the house and 
tossing it in front of the door, said as plainly and 
boldly as you please, in big black letters: “GO 
AWAY!” My kids had seen the new mat and, 
having seen one like it before, had played a little 
trick and reversed it. So when our guest arrived 
the first words they saw at my otherwise welcom- 
ing home were: “GO AWAY.” 

Well, it was all explained and laughed over, 
and I was fine, grateful at least that our guests 
had been bold enough to raise the issue and that 
everything else had gone well enough so that our 
friends were clear about our genuine welcome. 
But it had thrown me for a time, and I have 
thought about it many times lately because often 


the mat gets flipped overto fool me whenIam | | 


wanting to welcome someone else to my home, 
and the kids get a kick out of issuing the opposite 
message. 

Three years ago, a very “Exponent-type” 
thing happened at the Exponent retreat in New 
Hampshire. A woman stood in a meeting and told 
us tearfully how happy she was to be among us 
and how glad she was that she had come all the 
way from Arizona to feel the warmth of our 
Mormon sisterhood. She related her story of for 
many years feeling pushed out, ignored, even 
discouraged from attending her ward at home for 
this reason and that, all having to do with her 
being quite different in many ways from others in 
her ward. She had quit going for a time; then, a 
friend told her about Exponent IT, and she had 
subscribed. She had felt of our spirit of inclusion | 
and had decided to try us out in person—thus, her | 
trip to New England and our retreat. So genuinely 
had she felt our desire to include and embrace her 
that she had imagined that she could return to 
church and overcome her past feelings of rejec- 
tion. We encouraged her to do so, urging her to 
forget past offenses and seek out other members 
of her ward that might not make her feel pushed 
out. She promised, but sometime later we heard | 
that it hadn’t worked. She claimed to have tried 
but had been criticized or somehow reminded 
that she wasn’t quite welcome. She was back on 
the outside. 

Who knows what happened to the sister 
from Arizona. Sometimes people can be too thin- 
skinned, can misunderstand others, and feel a 
rejection when it was not intended. But we hear 
too many stories to believe all of them are the 
result of overly sensitive sisters. Sometimes 
people from our Church community do flip over 
the welcome mat that we so desire to have out 
and do let people know in all kinds of ways that 
the congregation would be happier without them. 

Because part of Exponent II’s mission for | 
more than twenty years has been to make the | 
circle of this Mormon Church community broad | 
and tolerant and infinitely welcoming, we as a 
group are always surprised and disappointed 
when we hear that a sister somewhere has been 
made to feel pushed out. It feels like a mean trick 
on us, somehow, when we work so hard to tell 
people that there /s room enough inside this 
Church for all of us and then we feel like when 
we weren't looking, someone from right in our 
own family has flipped our “WELCOME” mat 
on us and told a sister to “GO AWAY.” We want 
to undo that; we want to explain the mistake and 
erase the experience. 

Jenny Dear, and other new worker sisters on 
this precious paper of ours, I wish you to remem- 
ber what Exponent IJ has meant to so many for so 
long...that the Mormon Church is big enough to 
include anyone who wants to be among us and 
share our faith, in whatever way she or he wants. 
It harms no one for someone to worship in an 
unusual way. This community is big and strong 
enough to welcome every soul inside who wants 
to be there. So remember my “WELCOME” mat 
and that there are and will be folks who would 
want to flip it over and display its opposite side, 
to tell someone in any number of ways to “GO 
AWAY.” May you be watchful and aware and 
keep the “WELCOME” side up and out. * 























MARTI LYTHGOE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


big lump rises in my throat when I think 
about what Exponent I] has meant to me 


| over the years. I wasn’t a “founding mother”, the 
| Exponent women found me—and helped me to 


find myself. Exponent I] was in its second year 
of publication when I was invited to meet with 
the extraordinary group of women who published 


| the paper about thirty miles from my home. I was 


married with three young children, and I desper- 
ately needed the opportunity and the “OK” to be 


| something more than “Darrin’s Mother” or 


“Dennis’s Wife.” 
One of my earliest memories of Exponent I] 
is of a get-together in Grethe Peterson’s wonder- 


ful, historic home in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Everyone was asked to say why they liked being 
a part of the group. I remember saying that it 
made me feel like a “smart person.” I had 
enjoyed being a “smart person” in my life before 
children, but I had lost that identity somewhere 
along the way. When I was with Exponent 


| women, I felt intellectually challenged and that 


my ideas and opinions were important. From 
them, I learned about the accomplishments of 
women in the early days of the Church and, like 
them, I was inspired and empowered to do more 
with my own life. 

Another early memory is hearing Lela 


| Coons speak at the Exponent Day Dinner. She 


and her husband had devised a plan whereby she 
could have one afternoon a week to do whatever 
she wanted. A revolutionary idea in those days. 
My husband and I recognized that we could 
make similar arrangements for the benefit of both 
of us. He later wrote a book, A Marriage of 
Equals, about the changed direction our marriage 
took from that time forward. My involvement 
with Exponent IJ introduced me to many role 
models who changed my life in large and small 
ways. 

Exponent meant working and sharing ideas 
with a group of women who were extraordinary 
in their acceptance of diversity—diversity of 
ideas, of life choices, of talents—and in their 
devotion to the gospel of Jesus Christ. It meant 
the chance to meet outstanding women who were 
passing through Boston or who had been invited 
to be with us and—sometimes to my amaze- 
ment—came. It meant going to a retreat without 
my husband or children and feeling the exhilara- 
tion of caring for and being myself. It meant 
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being able to say what I really thought about the 
experience of being Mormon, without fear of 
recrimination, and of knowing others whose 
experiences were similar. It meant finding new 
outlets for my creativity as I learned to edit, to 
paste up lines of type on a light board, to see my 
ideas in print, and to see a result of my efforts 
more tangible than the housework that was so 
much of my life. 

Exponent was and is a link with my true 
self—a self that still occasionally gets lost. But 
Exponent reminds me how to find it again. 

I would like to think that most Mormon 
women today already know that it’s “OK” to 
have an identity apart from their husband and 
children, to nurture that “smart” part of them- 
selves, to be “different,” and to value the diver- 
sity in each other. I would like to think that we've 
made progress in being able to share our ques- 
tions and concerns about what it means to be 
Mormon and a woman. But my only daughter, 
married with a two-year-old and often depressed, 
does not seem to have benefitted very much from 
having an “enlightened’”’ mom like me. My 
Sunday School class of seventeen-year-olds 
seems to be growing up with many of the same 
stereotypes of women and Mormonism that I 
once had. 

Exponent II has broken new ground in many 
areas and inspired individual women to make 
significant changes in their lives, but most of the 
same issues that concerned us twenty years ago 
have not been resolved for many Mormon 
women. Exponent II and Exponent women are 
still needed to fill much the same role for today’s 
young women as they did for me. Change comes 
slowly. It always meets with resistance. Some- 
times the opportunity to learn the same lessons 
must be provided over and over again. 

As you start on this new adventure, I wish 
for you the ability to see into the past and retain 
all that has been good about Exponent I]. And 
may you also have the ability to discern the needs 
of Mormon women today and the wisdom to 
know what you can do to give them voice, to 
lighten their load, to brighten their spirits, and to 
strengthen their sisterhood. I'll be watching and 
reading and wishing I could be there to do it all 
over again. @ 





KAY GAISFORD 
Gilbert, Arizona 


ow fascinating that Sue should suggest a 

“fairy godmother” or “good fairy” motif for 
welcoming and blessing a new generation of 
women to take care of our beloved Exponent II. 
Feminists have critiqued fairy tales for the roles in 
which women often appear—the Cinderellas, 
Sleeping Beauties, and Rapunzels who await the 
arrival of Prince Charming so that their life can 
begin, and the dependence of these young women 
on magic to make their dreams come true. 

But there are powerful women in these 
tales—witches, fairy godmothers, and good 


fairies. The power of fairy tales was brought 
vividly to life for me as I watched (and watched 
and watched) /nto the Woods, a musical by 
Stephen Sondheim and James Lapine (watching 
half a dozen performances of my son Geoff's 
high school production, then returning many 
times to watch a video of the Broadway show 
with Bernadette Peters as the witch). Interweav- 
ing the familiar sagas of Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Jack (of Beanstalk fame), 
Rapunzel, and the Baker and his wife who could 
have no children, the Sondheim show depicts 
what child psychologist Bruno Bettelheim 
explained as the Woods’ symbolism in fairy tales, 
“the place in which inner darkness is confronted 
and worked through; where uncertainty is re- 
solved about who one is; and where one begins to 
understand who one wants to be.” 

Let me draw on some of the insights learned 
through the protagonists of /nto the Woods to 
offer suggestions about some themes I hope to 
see discussed in future issues of Exponent II. As 
the Baker’s wife and her husband learn, when 
men and women work together, they are indi- 
vidually wiser and kinder and have a better 
chance of achieving their goals (but because they 
aren’t perfect, things don’t always work out 
perfectly.) I would like to see Exponent I/ talk 
more about our partnerships with men, both 
personally and societally. 


Baker’s Wife: 
You’ve changed, you're daring, 
You're different in the woods. 
More sure, more sharing, 
You're getting us through the woods. 
If you could see—you're not the man 
who started, 
And much more open-hearted 
Than I knew you to be.... 
At home, I'd fear, we'd stay the same 
forever, 
And then out here—you’ re passionate, 
charming, considerate, clever.... 


Baker: 
It takes two; I thought one was enough. 
It’s not true: it takes two of us. 
You came through when the journey 
was rough. 
It took you; it took two of us.... 
It’s no fun, but what needs to be done 
You can do, when there’s two of you. 
If I dare, it’s because I’m becoming 
Aware of us, as a pair of us, 
Each accepting a share of what’s there. 


Like the fairy tales that inspired it, /nto the 
Woods is filled with universal themes that Expo- 
nent I] can continue to explore in our Mormon 
context: relationships between parents and 
children, relationships between life partners, 
taking responsibility, wish fulfillment, developing 
a code of morality. By the end of the play, the 
characters learn that only by banding together can 
we conquer the giants whose shadows loom large 
in our lives. As Cinderella sings to the “new 
generation”: 


Cinderella: 
Mother cannot guide you; now you're 
on your own, 





Only me beside you; still, you’ re not 
alone. 

No one is alone; truly, no one is 
alone... 

Sometimes people leave you, halfway 
through the wood, 

Others may deceive you, you decide 
what's good. 

You decide alone. But no one is alone. 
People make mistakes.. 
mothers....fathers 

People make mistakes, holding to their 
own, thinking _ they’re alone. 
Honor their mistakes, everybody 
makes- 

One another's terrible mistakes. 
Witches can be right, giants can be 
good, 

You decide what’s right, you decide 
what’s good. 

Just remember 

Someone is on your side....someone 
else is not... 

Maybe we forgot, they are not alone; no 
one is alone.... 


Into the Woods reminds us that good people 
die, nice people lie, and witches sometimes tell 
the truth in words that have meaning to both 
generations—we who were young when a friend 
shared with us the very first issue of Exponent I] 
over twenty years ago, and those who now stand 
ready to teach us as only our children can. 


Witch: 
This is the world I meant. Couldn’t you 
listen? Couldn’t you stay content, Safe 
behind walls, 
As I could not? 
Now you know what's out there in the 
world, 
No one can prepare you for the world, 
Even I. 
How could I, who loved you as you 
were? 
How could I have shielded you from 
her [the giant]....or them [the baker’s 
wife, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
others]... 
No matter what you say, children won't 
listen. 
No matter what you know, children 
refuse to learn. Guide them along the 
way, still they won’t listen 
Children can only grow 
From something you love 
To something you lose.... 


I love learning from my two daughters and 
two sons, each very different, with different 
insights and strengths. The witch was overly 
dramatic: children don’t need to grow to some- 
thing we lose, but rather someone from whom we 
can learn. I look forward to learning from—and 
with—a new generation of Exponent I] women, 
even as I am learning from—and with—my 
interesting adult children. # 
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MARY ELLEN ROMNEY 
MACARTHUR 
Eugene, Oregon 


have been pondering what I have learned 

during the past sixty years that could possibly 
be of help as you, the wonderful young women of 
Exponent II, shoulder the heavy loads that 
society, the Church, and we ourselves pile upon 
you. | am familiar with your challenges, as I have 
struggled down similar paths. I watch daily as my 
daughter and two daughters-in-law juggle their 
numerous burdens. One lesson I am sure you 
have learned already is that through sisterhood 
comes support and the strength to persevere. We 
need each other! My three older grandchildren— 
now 7, 4, and 3—love to sing Primary songs. 
One of three-year-old Anna’s favorites is “Keep 
the Commandments.” We adults in the family 
chuckle a bit when she sings this, as Anna has a 
hard time doing what she is told. She is strong- 
willed, mercurial, verbal, imaginative, quick. I 
fear I know her too well: when I look at Anna, I 
see a brown-eyed much-younger version of 
myself. And I know that being a Mormon woman 
will not always be easy for her. 

There are so many things that I would like 
to teach Anna that might smooth her path a bit. 
Even though she is surrounded by love and 
attention, I worry that she may doubt herself 
when she finds that she reacts differently to life’s 
circumstances than others around her. “Why” is 
her favorite word—not always a popular one in 
our culture. She is adventurous; she may be 
unconventional. How can I teach her that it is 
okay to be the way she is? Can I help her avoid 
the Sloughs of Despair in adolescence by helping 
her love herself enough now? It took a long time 
for me to accept being me. I spent the first part of 
my life miserable both at church and at school 
because I felt ill at-ease and hopelessly “differ- 
ent.” As a young mother, I worked hard at trying 
to make myself more like everyone else. Only in 
later years have I found that I can be accepted, 
liked, even loved as I am, simply by opening up 
and being myself. What a liberating discovery! 
So many of our dear sisters are afraid to reveal 
themselves. 

For me, the secret to the acceptance that I 
yearned for is in the song that Anna lustily sings, 
oblivious to the complex ramification of its 


words. “Keep the commandments, “ the song 
says. “In this there is safety and peace.” What a 
long time it has taken me to grasp this concept! 
Perhaps one of these days my Heavenly Parents 
will teach me to do the right things for the right 
reasons. In the interim, however, I have found 
my Own incentives for keeping the command- 
ments. 

As I see it, many of the commandments in 
our Church are like high school algebra. They are 
gatekeepers: passing algebra (by the skin of my 
teeth) enabled me to aim for college. Keeping the 
commandments as well as I can—working hard 
at my callings, doing my visiting teaching, 
attending the temple, and so forth—allows me to 
enter the gate into the company of the Saints 
There, as Eugene England so eloquently points 
out in his essay “Why the Church Is As True As 
the Gospel,” I can seriously begin to learn of the 
Savior’s ways in what England characterizes as 
the “school of love’’—my assigned ward or 
branch 

By keeping the commandments, I demon- 
strate to my family, friends, and fellow Saints that 
I respect my heritage and culture. I take my turn 
washing dishes or planning a program or teaching 
Primary. As I serve in these ordinary ways, | 
learn to love and work with an incredible variety 
of fellow Saints. Then, even though they may see 
Exponent II on my coffee table or hear my 
differing views in class discussions, they are 
usually able to accommodate my point of view. 
Through service given and received, I have 
earned the right to be myself—a right that I 
deserve as a daughter of God. And I am still 
asking “Why” on a regular basis. 

My dear young sisters, I know how easy it 
is to criticize! For me, nothing comes more 
naturally. I burn with indignation when I see 
unfairmess—and we can’t escape it in this life. 
Who among us, though, is worthy to cast stones? 
Solutions are far harder to find than rocks. We 
need to choose our battles very carefully. As my 
husband puts it, “Don’t sweat the small stuff!” 
Perhaps maturity is just learning to plug along, 
trying to fix things up and make life work. It is 
surprising how such prosaic efforts often yield 
both joy and satisfaction in the long run. 

Exponent II has been one of the supports 
that help things work for me. I cherish the 
friendships I have made through its auspices. My 
congratulations to all of you who have kept it 
going for so long and to those of you who are 
now picking up the task. My wish for you is that 
you will be blessed with safety and peace as you 
continue to serve one another. * 











CAROL LYNN PEARSON 
Walnut Creek, California 


Me gratitude to the new torchbearers for 
courageously accepting the flame. I know 
that some who have held the torch to bring light 
to Mormon women’s issues have been bumt. We 
do not burn our women at the stake(house), but 
too many have scars nonetheless 

I give a wish—and a belief—that the 
scarring will become less and less and the light 
grow brighter and warmer. 

I come as one who has been greatly 
fortunate in that my work has been well received 
by the women and men of the Church and by the 


| priesthood leadership of my ward and stake. The 


five bishops that my ward has had in the twenty 
years I have been in California have been very 
supportive and protective and appreciative of my 
work, as have my stake presidents. In fact, one 
of my bishops (my home teacher at the time), 
upon the opening of my play, Mother Wove the 
Morning, gave me a blessing for its success in 
which he told me the work that I was doing was 
as important in its way as the coming down of the 
Berlin wall. 

Last month, my current bishop sent me a 
letter saying how he thinks of me often in Church 
meetings when he hears statements about women 
that are not well considered. He continued, “I 
want you to know how much I appreciate your 
faithfulness, despite such things, and your 
willingness to support me and other Church 
leaders, despite our failings. I know that you 
have told people that we all need to bloom where 
we are planted. I agree with that. I am glad that 
you are planted and blooming in our ward.” 

I share these “faith-promoting” stories 
because we have heard so many that make us sad. 
I wish for the new caretakers—and for the read- 
ers—of Exponent I] a climate in your homes and 
wards that recognizes the huge value of your 
work for women. 

If the ground is too hard, we transplant 
ourselves, and many of my friends have done 
that, which I understand. Mormon ground has 
been a good place for me to grow, and I have put 
my energy into hacking away at the brush so that 


| we can receive better sunlight. 


And so-to mix my metaphors—may 
the torchbearers be good gardeners and tend 
well the light and the soil, that all of us who 
choose to grow where we were planted can grow 


happily. # 
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MARTHA HALES 
Provo, Utah 


lato said, “The life which is unexamined is 

not worth living.” For the first thirty-some- 
thing years of my existence, my life remained 
rather purposefully unexamined. Having been 
raised Mormon, I heard the disapproving way 
people talked about those who had been “blessed 
with the gospel and fallen away,” and I was sure 
that was something that I didn’t want to have 
happen to me. I have a strong need to belong—a 
yearning for approval—and I didn’t want to be on 
the outside of the culture in which I had been 
raised. The Church was such an integral part of 
my family’s identity that I couldn't begin to 
conceive of being anyone other than the fully 
faithful, active, involved Church member that 
they expected me to be. Having lost my father 
when I was quite young, I had a vested interest in 
following all the rules and obtaining the celestial 
kingdom so that I could be reunited with him and 
the rest of my family. 


I was aware of Sunstone, Dialogue, and 
Exponent |/—all forums for more closely exam- 
ining our lives as Mormons and why we believe 
and behave as we do. I knew that in their pages 
were discussions of the issues that had begun to 
bother me as I matured and observed inequities 
and inconsistencies in our Church culture and 
doctrine. But I was desperately afraid of losing 
the morsel of belief, desire, and sense of belong- 
ing that I identified as my testimony. As tempted 
as I was to know what others thought and how 
they were facing their doubts, I rarely read any of 
these publications. I was afraid of becoming 
corrupted by their liberal/intellectual ideas. I did 
not dare examine my life and my beliefs for fear 
that they would not withstand the scrutiny. 

In early 1983, while preparing to give a 
talk, I reread the parable of the talents, and it 
occurred to me to think of the talents in the story 
as my testimony (or perhaps more broadly, my 
spiritual growth). I found this concept extremely 
humbling. I had always thought of myself as the 
model Mormon girl (technically I was a woman 
at this point, but I was still very much emotion- 
ally and spiritually a child). I was a returned 
missionary and in the Relief Society presidency; 
however, if I interpreted the parable in this new 
light, it meant that I was a lazy servant who 
buried her [chance at godhood] for fear of losing 
it. I was still living off of my parents’ beliefs. I 
had not had the courage to put my beliefs on the 
line, examine them, and take a chance on either 
growing or dying spiritually (as the servant 
whom the Lord praised had done). 

Not too long after this insight, I decided to 
move to Boston. Ostensibly, I was going there for 
career opportunities, but I also had a not-so- 
hidden agenda of being near the wonderful 
Exponent women whom I had heard about for so 
long and was now longing to know. I arrived in 
Boston just in time for the first Exponent retreat 


in New Hampshire. There, I discovered a group of 
sisters who were as bright, fun, spiritual, nurturing, 
and supportive as I had hoped. Their personal 
strength, faith, and desire to make their lives work 
within the framework of the Church provided a 
safe environment in which I could begin to exam- 
ine who I was and what I really believed. 

My story is far from over, but you probably 
won't see it in the “faith-promoting tales” section 
of the Ensign. I have since left the Church. I am 
simply far too malleable and suggestible to make 
much spiritual progress when surrounded by 
people who insist on telling me what I should 
think, feel, and believe. I have made a personal 
decision to explore who I am and what I believe 
when I’m just looking to myself and my God for 
approval. Some readers may think this is taking an 
unnecessarily great gamble with my eternal life 
(and it may be), but I am learning a great deal on 
my current path, and I believe it is the right one for 
me. 

In spite of the fact that I have now become 
that which I most feared, I still believe that I have 
worthwhile advice to offer the new guard that is 

ing over Exponent II. These are difficult times 
in the Church for those who wish to examine their 
lives and beliefs and move beyond blind obedi- 
ence, but that is what we each need to do if we 
want to become more godlike. If the purpose of 
this life is to learn through our experiences, what 
do we gain if we don’t face the thorny issues and 
work them through? Historically, Exponent II has 
provided a forum for discussing and exploring the 
Mormon woman’s experience—hopefully, with the 
goal of becoming stronger members of the organi- 
zation to which the rest of you still belong. There 
are so many women out there who know either 
consciously or unconsciously that their lives are in 
vain if left unexamined. They need your support 
while doing so. Don’t let them down. # 











LAURA HAMBLIN 
Orem, Utah 


Wasn't love and departure placed so gently on 
shoulders that it seemed to be made of a different 
substance than in our world?” 

Rainer Maria Rilke 


riting is a way of seeing the world. The 
language we use calls attention to some 


aspects of our world and draws attention away 
from others. The words we use, as they expose 
and veil the world, actually help to create the 
world in which we live. We do not so much say 
what we see, but rather, we see what we say. If 
this is the case, in order to really see a thing at all, 
we must first rid ourselves of the precedents for 
seeing and face the thing newly, free of precon- 
ceived notions of sight and meaning. Wallace 
Stevens, in his poem, “Notes Toward a Supreme 
Fiction,” writes, one must become an ignorant 
man again. Although we are limited in our 
perception by our language, and we can never 
fully escape the limits that our language imposes, 
we can use language to push beyond boundaries 
rather than to reinforce boundaries. 

Reading and writing poetry is the most 
effective way I know of attempting to alter 
boundaries and face the world newly. When 
reading and writing reinforces boundaries, | am 
told that the world is just as I have perceived it to 
be. (In which case, there is no reason to read or 
write the piece because I already know what it 
has to say.) In my judgment, such a piece does 
not constitute /iferature, but at best, is kitsch, and 
at worst, is propaganda. When reading and 
writing alters boundaries, I am told that the world 
is much larger than my perception of the world. 


In my judgement, such a piece constitutes 
literature. Poetry, at its best, challenges my 
perceptions of the world and educates me by 
returning me to the world, with a new awareness 
of the largeness of the world. 

As a woman, I recognize that my percep- 
tions of the world differ greatly from what I have 
been told my perceptions of the world are or 
should be. This is perhaps the most difficult 
aspect of my own writing—trying to find consis- 
tency between the experiences I’ ve been told to 
expect and the experiences I’ve actually encoun- 
tered. 

The poem is not an instruction manual 
helping the reader to arrive at ideal; rather, it is a 
series of circumstances. Meaning is not descrip- 
tive; it is exemplary. A poem is not made, but is 
generated. A poem is not a thing to see, but is the 
light by which we see. We read and write poetry 
in order to live by a stronger light. A poem, more 
than anything else, is about possibilities. In 
leaving the editorial board of Exponent II, I wish 
to thank my sisters who have kept the light 
shining by reading and writing poetry. My 
greatest wish for the readers and new editors 
would be to the desire and the need to open their 
eyes and see newly. * 
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MARY LYTHGOE BRADFORD 
Arlington, Virginia 


About twenty years ago, Exponent 
editors published Mormon Sisters: 
Women in Early Utah in which Claudia 
Bushman revealed that the custom of our 
pioneer foremothers was to “send for the 
sisters.” Women blessed, nursed and 
nurtured each other. We are all part of 
that tradition. Exponent’s founders were 
young vibrant women who became role 
models for the young vibrant women who 
have agreed to answer the call for the 
coming generation. They can count on 
my support. 


C oughing and sneezing, I excavated my cache 
of yellowing Exponent II's from my base- 
ment storage room. This is the dust and mildew 
of a whole generation, I thought. Allergic reac- 
tions quickly changed to nostalgic reactions. It 
was like reading my own autobiography. Expo- 
nent has spanned my maturing years, both 


comforting and confronting—comforting me in 
my saddest moments and my proudest ones, yet 
confronting all the major issues of the day. 

In the very first number, which now looks 
as antiquated as The Woman's Exponent, Claudia 
Bushman “modest[ly] and sincere[ly]” promised 
“a closer friendship among Mormon women and 
a platform for the exchange of news and life 
views.” Twenty-three years later, I marvel at the 
thoughtful and penetrating logic of those early 
articles about the ERA and other women’s 
questions. The fact that many of these questions 
have never been fully answered does not dismay 
me. Questions are more interesting than answers 
any day, the journey more exciting than the 
destination, the process more engaging than the 
product. Reading through these early volumes, I 
am just as provoked, titillated, amused, and 
amazed as when they first appeared. Fragile 


newsprint may decay, but Exponent's words have 


a long shelf life. 
By 1982, all three of the independent 
Mormon publications were being edited by 


women. Peggy Fletcher had taken over Sunstone, 


and Yours Truly had become Dialogue’s first 
woman editor—ten years after its founding by 
Eugene England and Wesley Johnson. Exponent 
responded to my calling with a full-page inter- 
view where I rather breathlessly expressed my 


hopes about the woman’s movement: “We have a 
great opportunity right now for the Relief Society 


to step forward and say, ‘Hey, Women’s Move- 


ment, we had it right all along. We're sisters, and 


we’ ll show you what we can do. 
I wish I could call on Carolyn Person’s 


cartooning skills to illustrate my journey through 
the Exponent generation. Beginning with the first 


Dialogue Women's issue where I liaisoned with 
Exponent’s editors in 1971, a map would trace 
the heady moment when three of us left Arling- 
ton, Virginia, and our eleven children behind 


while we traveled to the Exponent Day Dinner at 


Cambridge Ward to listen to Emma Lou Thayne 
describe her many-faceted life. The next stop 
would be my own Exponent Day speech, “In 
Process,” in 1976. Then we'd wind through the 
publication of some of my poems and my 
daughter’s to my debut as a columnist for Expo- 
nent, “One Woman’s Perspective,” which formed 
the foundation for my first book of personal 
essays in 1987. Many wonderful events at the 
retreats including my daughter's dance accompa- 
nied by her original poem and Maida Withers’ 
impromptu dance to “Amazing Grace.” At the 
Tenth Anniversary Retreat in 1984, some of my 
deepest interests converged when I was given the 
honor of introducing two famous women who 
happened to be friends and mentors of mine— 
Esther Peterson and Virginia Sorensen. We 
wanted Exponent readers to benefit from Esther’s 
brand of enlightened volunteerism and from 
Virginia’s storyteller’s eye on the world. 

My three children went on missions, 
graduated from college, and married. I wrote 
about them and about my husband who died from 
cancer in 1991, two weeks before Virginia 
Sorensen’s death, also from cancer. Exponent 
sisters, six of us, traveled on a soul-searching, 
often hilarious trip to Ireland. Our short pilgrim- 
age through that green, grieving ground gave me 
courage and strength. After the 1995 retreat, I fell 
and broke my arm and mangled my knee on the 
steps at Sue Booth-Forbes home. After oversee- 
ing my treatment, my Exponent sisters kept me 
out of the hospital, ministering to me in Sue’s 
home. For the next week, I was nursed by a 
succession of Exponent women who, in true 
Relief Society fashion, set me on my feet again. 

Every issue of Exponent calls up vivid 
memories of service, faith, understanding, 
therapy, the laughter of true friendship, a true 
network. @ 
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MAUREEN URSENBACH 
BEECHER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BYU student ward bishop arrived home 

from a pastoral call sooner than expected. 
His wife, solicitous of the student he had been 
caring for, asked, “Shouldn’t you have stayed?” 
“Tt’s all right,” the bishop responded. “Her 
women are with her.” 

The reported conversation brought to mind 
Laurel Ulrich’s descriptions of the childbirth in 


Hollowell, Maine, two centuries ago. The women 


came at the midwife’s call, to assist in the 
birthing. 
In that sense, as one of the women encour- 


aging and surrounding the birthing of Exponent I] 


so many years ago, I have watched its audacious 
infancy, its sometimes troubled adolescence, and 
see it now finally matured into responsible 
adulthood. Congratulations to all! 

A godmother, fairy or otherwise, looks 
especially to the spiritual well-being of the 
godchild. As one of the sprites around the cradle 
and observers outside the playground, I have 


been more than pleased. The cries of unspecified 
pain in which we joined in those early years have 
become specific complaints. We have learned to 
identify our various hungers, our temporary 
discomforts. We are becoming solvers of prob- 
lems more than protesters of inequities. 

Which is not to say we lie in utter comfort 
in our beds, sucking our thumbs and gurgling. 


Complacent we are not. But we, and Exponent II, 


which speaks for us, have directed our passion to 
abuses that must be noted before they can be 
fixed. We tell each other our stories with candor, 
and we read them with sympathy. We identify 
shared concerns, and each accept responsibility 
for her sister's woes. 

I pray for the next generation of Exponent 


readers that—not diminishing the passion nor 
denying the anger we felt, and you feel—you 


stand on our computer-hunched shoulders, learn 
from our quarter century of experience, then take 


one mighty leap into the next century—the next 
millennium!—with all the accumulated wisdom 
of our age and the enthusiasm of your youth. # 
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NANCY TATE DREDGE 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


hen I started my tenure as Exponent I] 

editor some twenty-two years ago, the 
paper was relatively young—and so was I (just a 
little older than our new editor, Jenny Atkinson, 
is now). I came under considerable scrutiny by 
Exponent’s founding mothers: Was I old enough, 
experienced enough—did I have enough contacts 
in the world of Mormon women—to handle the 
job? I felt alternatingly confident and over- 
whelmed by the prospect of being editor, but 
mostly secure in my ability and in what I saw as 
magnificent resources in an extraordinary group 
of women. After all, the paper wasn’t mine—it 
was ours. 

When I look back a few years earlier to the 
time I first joined that group of women—before 
Exponent II was even a twinkle in anyone’s 
eye—I smile at how intimidated I was by them. 
The group was already a force known and 
respected by many admirers in the Boston area— 
and had even eamed the prestige of having some 
detractors—by publishing Beginners’ Boston and 
the “pink issue” of Dialogue. I was trying desper- 
ately to figure out how to join the group when it 
was announced in Relief Society that they had 
been asked to teach an Institute class on early 
Mormon women—a project that eventually 


became Mormon Sisters (which will be reprinted 
by Utah State University Press next year)—and 
needed some help in library research. Fresh out 
of BYU, I knew I could do that—and it was my 
entre into a group that has been a driving force in 
my life, leading to a career, friendships, and 
development and growth that I doubt I would 
have gotten elsewhere. 

What seems so amusing now about my 
intimidation is how I thought these women were 
all older, wiser, and more educated than I. The 
oldest person in the group was perhaps ten years 
older than I; most were about my age or just a 
few years older than I. Age seems to make such a 
difference in your twenties and thirties; it be- 
comes easier and easier, as you grow older, to see 
people without any attachment to age. Perhaps 
this attitude comes from not feeling that you 
yourself have aged. In a transient ward like the 
one I live in, where the turn-around of young 
student couples is a constant, it is easy to forget 
you keep on getting older because they—and 
their similar replacements—all seem the same 
age. 

I realized recently that as people have 
moved into my ward over the years, I have 
continually looked for women who share with me 
common interests and approaches to life. Not that 
I have excluded those who seem—outwardly, at 
least—different from me, but I have yearned for 
soulmates. I have sought to establish friendships 
with women who might be wondering why a 40- 
or 50-something would want to be their “pal.” 
(Perhaps I’ ve even gone overboard with this 
notion. When one of my “young” friend’s moth- 
ers came for an extended visit, it became clear, 
after a while, that she thought of me as a contem- 
porary, whereas I had categorized her as an 
“older person” —somebody’s mother, for heaven 
sakes! I eventually learned that this mother was 
actually a couple of years younger than I!) 
However, many of these relationships have been 
fruitful and true blessings in my life. 

I think our sisterhood—in the Church and 
among women in general—can only be strength- 
ened by the breaking down of age-related barri- 
ers. In my various Relief Society callings, I’ ve 
consciously worked to lessen those barriers. One 


of my most successful visiting teaching callings 
was twenty years ago with a woman who was 
in her eighties, making the age-span between us 
more than fifty years. | came to know her 
well—her history and her struggles and her 
cheerful nature. She loved my little boy, who 
went with us on our calls, and reminisced about 
her children and her life as a young mother. It 
wasn’t long before I regarded her as a friend 
and as almost a contemporary and ceased to 
categorize her as an “older woman” whom I 
could learn from but not be friends with. 

Exponent II, once | lost my initial ten- 
dency to categorize those women ten years 
older than I as venerable, has also become a 
wonderful melting pot of ages. The women I 
once stood in awe of are my best friends. The 
younger women coming into the group—partly 
because I remember my own difficulties 
joining the group—seem easy to welcome. 

Jenny has been one such person who 
came and, happily, has stayed as an active, 
committed participant for the past several 
years. I am happy she was less intimidated than 
I to join, and I know she feels as much a part of 
the Board as we feel she is. I know that Jenny 
will attract many younger women into our fold, 
and I rejoice in that. I am not so naive that I 
don’t understand that women’s current season 
in life—as single women, young mothers, 
mothers of teenagers, empty nest mothers, 
career women—draws them together. But it is 
also clear that these checkpoints in our lives 
change rapidly. Eternity, after all, /ooms large, 
and it seems odd to limit our friendships to 
those that fall within a five- or ten-year range 
of our own. 

It is my wish for Jenny—and for Expo- 
nent [/—that any younger women who join 
with us can quickly surmount any feelings that 
some Great Wall of age stands between us. 
Then we can get on with the business of putting 
out this paper together—and in so doing build 
the same sort of friendships that have been 
forged in this group for the past twenty-five 
years. @ 














JERRIE HURD 
Boulder, Colorado 


I always wanted to be a fairy godmother. Even 
as a child that was my secret desire. Forget 
being the beautiful princess; I wanted to turn 
pumpkins into carriages. I still think that’s where 
the action is. 

Now that I’m approaching fairy godmother 
age, I also know the secret: Fearlessness. If your 
godchild needs to go to the ball, you'll move 
heaven and earth to make sure she gets there 
because you know that no carriage, no glass 
slipper, no ball gown costs as much as not going 
to the ball. 
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Exponent II has been a great ball. As anew 
editor takes over, I have these words of advice: 
Don’t be afraid to tango. Don’t be afraid to say it 
as you see it. Don’t be afraid to let all variety of 
voices be heard. Don’t be afraid to explore issues 
others avoid. Don’t be afraid to be optimistic 
Don’t be afraid to know thyself. 

Know when to waltz and when to boogie. 
Know when to sing and when to hum. Know 
when to turn up the volume. Know when to sing 
praises. And know when to shut up. Advice I 
think I'll take. 

All good blessings from a fairy godmother 
who's just now trying out her magic wand. @ 
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MOLLY MCLELLAN BENNION 
Seattle, Washington 


ongratulations and thank you for taking the 

helm of Exponent II. 1 look forward to 
getting to know you through your very important 
work for Mormon women. It is important work, 
especially for younger women. Not that I don’t 
still anticipate and read each issue. I do. But at 
fifty, I have settled some of my critical issues 
about being a Mormon woman, issues Exponent 
II has helped me solve, issues each woman must 
address and settle for herself if she is to answer 





the old Exponent masthead question “Am I not a 
woman and a sister?” affirmatively on both 
counts. 

So I would like to direct my good wishes 
and comments to you on behalf of my twenty- 
five-year-old daughter and her generation. 
Continue to create a community for her. So often 
we feel alone in our ward communities. I have 
been blessed to have found at least one like- 
minded friend in every ward. Together, Exponent 
/I, the other alternative Mormon presses, and that 
one friend have always sustained me until I had 
been in a ward long enough to learn to love many 
of the more traditionally minded sisters. Con- 
tinue to show my daughter that we are never 
really alone. Continue to tell the widely diverse 
stories of our backgrounds, activities, personal- 
ities, and perspectives. Introduce her to the many 
talented Church women historically and today. 
Inspire her with tales of their accomplishments of 
thought and deed. Even when she is unfortunate 
enough to be surrounded with pettiness and 
judgment, create a printed community of accep- 
tance and example so strong she will not abandon 
the gospel. 

Explore the core of that gospel with her. 
Continue to publish our personal theological 
discussions. What does it mean to love the Lord? 
How can she love her attackers and critics as 
herself? How can she find peace and understand- 
ing? Help her strengthen her courage so her 








ROSLYN LILLYWHITE UDALL 
New Orleans, Lousiana 


e moved to Belmont, Massachusetts, in 

1977, and lived there until 1986. My 
husband was in yet another training program, and 
I was at home with two young children. I was 
invited to an Exponent I] discussion group and 
was fed emotionally and intellectually. I became 
a devoted participant, not only in the discussions 
but on the newspaper staff, working in the 
background on everything from paste-up and 
mass mailings to eventually serving as managing 
editor. I can remember the faithful few coming to 
my house to label, sort and bundle the 2,000 
newspapers by zip code on the dingy and damp 
basement floor. I remember trips to the Post 


Office and dealing with unpleasant postal work- 
ers. [remember wonderful retreats, sharing of 
thoughts, dreams, problems, and joys. We always 
ate well. I remember my intense admiration for 
the bright, conversant women who seemed to be 
in control of their own lives, I listened for hours 
and returned home in the early morning hours. 

I grew in confidence, abilities, and intellec- 
tual curiousity. I became more assertive and more 
willing and able to control events in my own life. 
Exponent provided the sisterhood that I needed so 
desperately while my husband was in a ngorous 
training program and our children were young, 
demanding, and uncommunicative. Two years 
ago, several of us went on a fiftieth birthday 
retreat to the Virgin Islands. Even though I 
moved from Belmont in 1986, we quickly 
renewed our sisterhood. I realized that although I 
have moved geographically and gained a new 
focus, much of what I have become is built on a 
foundation formed in Boston. 

My husband is now a bishop; I am a semi- 
nary teacher. I find myself focusing on my 
relationship with my husband and family, with 
the Lord, with my students, with the young single 
adults in my husband’s ward. I find that my days 
are filled with service and with a comfortable 
feeling of peace. 

I just received my new issue of Exponent, 
and once again read it quickly, cover-to-cover. I 
am nourished by the uplifting, honest, thought- 
provoking articles and poems. I still care deeply 
about Exponent as a sounding board, as a source 
of sisterhood, growth, strength, resiliency, and 
support for LDS women. 


integrity will always have meaning. Help her 
build a marriage of love, wisdom, and passion; 
help her teach her children to seek their destinies 
in a manner pleasing to God. Both will take not 
only emotional and physical energy but also great 
pools of spiritual and intellectual depth. Your 
work can expand all her resources. Explore a 
broad range of avenues to the spiritual that she 
may always be prepared to stand alone with her 
God. 

The best way to learn to love those of 
another mind is to serve them. We must person- 
ally invest ourselves in others to tap the rich 
stores hiding beneath the surfaces of people 
honestly seeking God. Continue to share stories 
of those serving the Church and community 
effectively and creatively. Explore the issue of a 
woman's most effective activities within a 
patriarchy. Create a paper so vibrant it balances 
the frequent boredom of Church activities with 
hopes and plans for an exemplary Christian 
community. 

Love her and all your readers. Love 
women. Love men. I have felt real love from the 
Exponent II Boards. Keep that love alive. 
Finally, have fun. You are taking on a big 
commitment. I hope you will so enjoy it that we 
will all feel your delight. # 





I have great hope that the new editorial staff 
will infuse into Exponent II the enthusiasm of 
youth and the strength of spirit that has been 
reserved for these “latter days.” May the Lord be 
with you in this important endeavor. @ 
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kind, to cluster with them wing tip to wing tip, to 
hang together and sway in the warm evening 
breezes of Mexico's subtropical forests, thankful 
that she had finally arrived home 

When it came my turn to introduce myself 
to the group, I simply stated my name and said 
“Monarch butterfly,” adding nothing else because 
I was already on the edge of tears, thinking of 


to keep moving towards Mexico—or, more 
accurately—to the place of my reunion and 
rebirth with others of my kind 

Loneliness is one of the existential dilem- 
mas of mortal life. We need our 
separateness in order to truly use free 
agency as it was meant to be used, as 
one of the tools with which to shape our 
immature spirits into beings of ultimate 





VICTORIA GROVER 
Washburn, Maine 


responsibility, power, and unblemished 
love. Yet, from the moment we’re born, 
we seek to undo this separateness; to melt 
he other day I was at yet another meeting ourselves into a belonging where) others 

where, before we could address our agenda, 
the facilitator thought it would be useful for us to 
go around the group and introduce ourselves to 
one another by telling what kind of animal we 
each identify with. I sighed inwardly. This same 
scenario has been happening to me for more than 
thirty years, and I was getting ready to give my 
usual stock reply: “The Blue-footed Booby.” (Can 
you tell I’ve never really gotten into this concept, 
although I actually am quite fond of the Blue- 
footed Booby?) When I had a sudden flash of 
memory that not only changed my choice of 
animal that day but leads me to my wish for the 
next generation of the keepers of the Exponent 
flame 

I remembered the exact moment several 

summers ago when I was watching a Monarch 
butterfly flitter chaotically across a northern 
Maine meadow and knew, of a surety, that this 
disorganized and distracted-looking gentle 
creature, blown about as much by her desire for 
nectar as by the real breezes moving the flowers 
that day, would successfully arrive one winter in a 
clearing in the mountains of Mexico to be re- 
united with her people. She would flutter in, 
exhausted, to a great gathering of others of her 


hold our hearts as precious as _ 
we hold them ourselves. I thinkN& 
this is because of the real : 
anguish of our aloneness and the 
veiled knowledge that this apparent 
isolation is both truth and lie, that we 
are both solitary and yet bonded to one 
another by our premortal spiritual relation- 
ships, by our Heavenly Parents, by our elder 
brother Jesus’ great gift of atonement 

However, even when we can bring the joyful 
knowledge of spiritual union to our conscious- 


around ourselves searching for the accepting 
smile, the outstretched hand, the nonjudgemental 
heart that takes us, warts and all, and claims us as 
one of its own 

The miracle of Exponent has been that many 
different women, with many different views of the 
Church and the world and the way things should 
be, have found themselves at home within one 
community of sisters. That mutual acceptance and 
love have triumphed over personal dogma, private 
pain, and individual idiosyncracies. 


leadership is that they may never find a soul they 


how I was trying my best, in my own chaotic way, 


ness, we can also still feel terribly alone. We look % 


My wish for the next generation of Exponent 


cannot accept, a heart they cannot love, a woman 
they cannot own. The individuals among them, 
I'm sure, will show weaknesses, short tempers, 
and irritations; but as a group, if they can remem- 
ber that this is the gospel of love that we 
preach—though their progress may at times seem 
uneven, though they may not always see where 
they are going—and that they will still inevitably 
arrive at the right place. @ 

























IRENE M. BATES 
Pacific Palisades, California 


Sy Ae have given me the gift of hope. Asa 
subscriber to Exponent I/ since its begin- 
nings, I have been concerned about who would be 
there to carry on the good work when the pioneers 
of our beloved “little paper” left to face other 
challenges. From Sue's description [of Jenny and 
the rest of the new staff], I had no need to fear. 
Exponent I/—along with Sunstone and 
has been a lifeline to me, and to so 
many others. It is difficult to imagine life in the 
Church without these publications. From the 
beginning, Exponent II has provided reassurance 
to Mormon women; those who felt they “didn’t 
quite fit”: those who longed for an honest forum 





Dialogue 
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in which to share feelings; and those who, like 
me, looked forward to the enrichment of 
hearing from sisters with different perspectives 
from their own. The entire Exponent staff 
through the years has done a magnificent job in 
helping to ease much of the loneliness that was 
evidently out there 

How comforting it is to know that a new 
generation of brave and talented young women 
is willing to take up this challenge. Now, I am 
looking forward to all that you have to offer. 
And I feel confident that you will be blessed 
with greater understanding and love as you 
share the lives of grateful sisters from all over 
the Church 

God bless you for caring enough to take 
on this challenge. 
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ESTHER PETERSON 
Washington, D.C 


[From an interview on April 19, 1997, with Mary 
Lythgoe Bradford] 


Reminiscing on the speech that she made with 
Virginia Sorensen at the 1984 Exponent retreat: 
Wie and I wanted to be absolutely sure 

that everything we said was accurate and 
true, that it wasn’t dressed up. I think we were 
both a little bit fed up with people who were 
dressing things up and were not practical about 
things as they actually were. We had strong 
feelings about that. I think we got up and said so! 
A lot of people didn’t like it, but quietly, one at a 
time, they came and told us we were fine. 

I remember that we talked the way we felt. I 
remember a walk we took just before we spoke; I 
can still see us walking down that road together 
Nothing else was there, just our love for each 
other. I think they took a picture of the two of us; 
I wish I'd kept that. We had a good session. Some 
couldn’t understand how I could marry someone 
who was not a Mormon. If I remember, I made 
quite a speech about what I believed about God, 
my philosophy that is not limited to a few words. 
We have had some exciting times. 

I had some lovely times with Virginia. 
When she lived with me there for awhile, she 
would come in the morning and have a fire in the 
fireplace, and we’d talk and talk—our souls met. 
We discussed everything—including Exponent. 
We thought it was so important! I remember 
feeling that in the Church we women had ac- 
cepted being second-class citizens for awhile, but 
Exponent helped us to move ahead. It gave us a 
little SPINE! It was there. My goodness, I 
remember that. 


Remembering the last time she came to the 
retreat during which she organized the group to 
write down a manifesto to the Church about what 
women there wanted: 

We did all right! It [The Manifesto] got us 
back on track a little bit, back to the issue of 
women speaking up. We have been put down a 
lot. In my day, it was only men who stood up in 
testimony meeting, and I thought, “Why don’t the 
woman get up? Isn’t it funny? I remember where 
I used to sit in Church, a seat by the window on 
the left-hand side. I was young, and I kept 
thinking, “I am going to talk more.” I lived up to 
my inner feelings. Mother and Father often talked 
about education and whether my older brother 


Luther would be the one to get the education. 
Both of them said, “There won’t be a difference 
between the boys and the girls.” There was some 
tendency to shower everything on Luther, the 
boy—and later, Mark, the youngest. But my 
parents said, “We will educate them all.” So I had 
remarkable parents. How did they get that way? I 
wonder. Our Mormon pioneers brought books 
and an organ across the plains. Some thought 
how foolish it was, but I know that was part of 
the family. 

Virginia wrote about my family in her 
books. She dedicated Kingdom Come to my 
mother. My sons are interested in all of this. My 
Mormon background gave me a feeling for 
speaking out. I remember in Church getting up 
and reciting the “Memory Gems” and being very 
proud of myself. I had a rich and wonderful 
childhood! 

Our family had Luther, Algie, Thelma, Ann 
Marie, and me. When I came along, they were | 
furious, they wanted a boy, and I was to be 
named Lars Martel—isn’t that something! That | 
sticks with me. Why am I suddenly remembering 
that? I named my youngest Lars. Mark was my 
younger brother; so, they finally got another boy. | 

I’m ninety, and I want to be here as long as 
I’m enjoying life, and / AM enjoying life. When 
that ends, I'd just as leave go, but I don’t want to 
go now because I like life. I enjoy it when my 
kids and grandkids come in—now my youngest 
is thirteen, think of that! My baby grandchild. 

Iam very proud of Sue Booth-Forbes; I am 
proud that my blood is in her because I like her 
so much, and I love to feel that my blood is 
flowing in her; that’s important to me because we 
need the sense of belonging and a blood relation- 
ship is strong. Sue makes everybody feel wel- 
come in the pages and in the retreats of Exponent. 
I think that Exponent needs to keep being honest. 
Women do not feel second class at Exponent. 

Exponent should always remember that it’s 
Him and Her—it’s father and mother in my book. 
It takes tvo—it’s terribly important that we 
recognize that. You look outside at the trees, and 
it takes the male and the female to produce the 
leaves; it take the male and the female to produce 
the flowers—why should it be different for 
human beings? I think that we have to agree to 
that. Here I’m alone, but the point is that it [that 
life requires both female and male] is part of a | 
guiding principle inus. # 

















CHERIE PEDERSEN 


Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


ie the bookshelf next to my computer, in the 
room I have claimed for my own, is the only 
book outside of scripture that I have turned to 
repeatedly to guide me through the roles and 


| Stages of my life. It was written more than forty 


years ago by a woman of wisdom, a woman who 
struggled for confidence in her own strengths and 


| abilities while supporting the dreams and endeay- 


ors of a husband who had captured the imagina- 


| tion of the world By the time she wrote this 


book, she had acquired not only confidence, but 
insight into what it means to be a woman, and I 
read her words hungrily for reassurance as I 
groped my way along a path that she had already 
negotiated. I took heart from her experience and 
courage from her recognition of a self that needed 
tending as much as husband and children. Her 


| name was Anne Morrow Lindberg, and her book 


was Gift from the Sea. 

Not far from that bookshelf is a cupboard 
that holds what I like to think of as “Gifts of the 
We.” They are my sources of continuing revela- 
tion, if you will, on issues raised by Mrs. 
Lindberg, as well as issues unique to my life as a 
Mormon woman. These gifts are the words of 
other women of strength and wisdom and insight, 
words collected on the pages of Exponent II, the 
women’s newspaper that rose from the ashes of 
yet another publication known throughout the late 
nineteenth century as simply The Woman's 
Exponent. 

The contributors to that first newspaper 
were forthright women, and it was fitting that the 
name they chose for their paper was also forth- 
right. My dictionary tells me that an exponent is 
“one who expounds or interprets, one who 
champions, advocates, or exemplifies.” 

My wise sisters of Exponent I] have done 


i | that and more for me, not because they’ ve had all 


the answers to life’s dilemmas but because 


| they’ ve been willing to share the seeking process. 


There is comfort in shared journeys, no matter 
our level of independence or self-sufficiency. 
Your experience validates mine, and mine gives 
insight into yours. 

I was a young mother trying to figure out, 
among other things, what the women’s movement 
meant in my life when I read my first issue of 


Exponent II. 1 don’t even remember how it fell 


into my hands. I only know that I devoured it in 
one sitting, amazed that there were so many 
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women—Mormon women—who struggled 
with the same issues I did and were not afraid 
of being judged for articulating them. A door 
opened for me that day, and I stepped through 
it with exhilaration. 

A new generation of young women now 
stands at that door. They include my newly 
married daughters and teenage niece. They 
bring their own needs and perspectives, but 
linking them all is the common experience of 
being Mormon and female. They will, as we 
did, wrestle with issues pertaining to careers 
and motherhood, pregnancy and abortion, war 
and peace, the nature and identity of Mother in 
Heaven, the blessings and abuse of priesthood 
power, the experience of being married, the 
experience of being single, the giving and 
holding back of self, the nature and effects of 
homosexuality, sickness, loss, death, and a 
host of other issues seen through the lens of a 
testimony and love of the restored gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Whether we, their mothers and aunts and 
friends, have made peace with these issues is 
not the “gift of the we” that we now bequeath 
them. There are few sure answers in this 
school that we’re all enrolled in, and even 
answers we think we’ ve found may be modi- 
fied by new experiences and information. No, 
the gifts that flow from our little paper include 
sisterhood that is real, a climate where faith 
can co-exist with questions, strength to keep 
trucking when the road goes uphill, and 
knowledge that there is a place within the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for 
us all—even those whose names are not on the 
rolls. 

I would wave a wand and sprinkle these 
gifts on the young women who follow us, but 
they need to find them for themselves. I’m 
eager to meet them in the years ahead and 
learn what they have discovered. # 








GLADYS FARMER 
Provo, Utah 


hree decades ago, I felt the excitement 

inside the community of dedicated LDS 
scholars who were seeking a dialogue over 
issues within our faith. I enjoyed all three 
publications that came out of this era. Expo- 
nent II brought me special joy. Those early 


issues were filled with such a diversity of voices. 
I didn’t agree with them all, but they made me 
think, and the honesty of my “sisters” gave me 
the courage to submit some of my own musings. 
I must admit that today I no longer read 
Sunstone; I only nibble at Dialogue. While I still 
enjoy Exponent II, Ino longer set all else aside 
to read it from cover to cover. Have they 
changed, or have I? 

Probably both. 

One of the many spin-offs of Exponent IT 
was a compilation edited by Mary Lythgoe 
Bradford, Mormon Women Speak. In her own 
way, each contributor was trying to push back the 
boundaries for Mormon women. My essay was 
entitled, “In Her Image.” In it, I compared 
myself and my mother. I rejoiced that I was 
living in a day when I could be a housewife and 
mother but could also teach, write books, take 
organ lessons, and fill my life with challenging 
leadership responsibilities. I spoke with both 
admiration of and sorrow for my mother, who 
had a comparable energy level, but who gave up 
her painting and her professional nursing and 
became—it seemed to me—a slave to the gruel- 
ing work of the ranch she inherited along with 
her marriage. 

I concluded that both of us were products of 
personal choice combined with the forces of our 
time. I ended the essay by saying that when I had 
asked her how she had ever done so much work, 
she simply answered, “A day at a time.” To the 
unasked, “Why?” I speculated that she would 
have replied, “I did what I had to do.” Ironically, 
I then continued and said, “Some day a grand- 
daughter of mine with a still different approach to 
life may ask me the same questions, and I'll have 
to give the very same answers.” 

But it didn’t skip a generation. I have a 
daughter who has chosen “a different approach to 
life” —a lesbian lifestyle. I haven’t asked her the 
details of what brought her there; yet, I have the 
gut feeling that if I did, she also would tell me, “I 
did what I had to do.” I have accepted that, and I 
love her dearly. But I also grieve for the things 
that she has chosen to exclude from her life. And 
I can’t help but wonder: Did her passionate 
reading of radical feminism lead her to this, or 
was it her biological and emotional makeup that 
drew her to the feminist literature? 

Probably some of each. 

The answers aren’t simple and clean-cut. In 
some things, I feel less sure of myself than I did a 
decade ago. Yet, in other areas, my convictions 
have become certain. As I have sought answers 
to painful personal questions, I have been forced 
to become more humble, more prayerful, and 
subsequently a bit wiser. And I’ve come to feel 
that the pendulum I may have helped swing has 
swung too far. President Benson had it right all 
along: Mothers, first and foremost, belong in the 
home. I suspect that it’s rationalization or hubris 
that makes us ever think that we know more than 
a prophet of God. 

To my dear younger sisters, I would say: 
Balance your reading of “alternative scripture” 
with daily prayerful reading of the Book of 
Mormon. Seek a personal relationship with 
Christ. Shun the countless counterfeit philoso- 
phies that ultimately lead you away from the 
Spirit. Continue to rejoice in uniqueness; con- 
tinue to open your arms to all women and cheer 
them on their individual journeys in life. But 





because you stand as a beacon to many, let your 
voice be a responsible one, one that leads ulti- 
mately to the tree of life. It’s a wondrous thing 
to contemplate tasting of that fruit together, 
rejoicing in the courage and fortitude each of us 
displayed as we worked to arrive there. It would 
be a very sad thing if we, as Elder Boyd K. 
Packer has expressed, “struggle and climb and 
finally reach the top of the ladder, only to find 
that it is leaning against the wrong wall.” # 





KATHRYN LOUISE KIMBALL 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


hat do I wish for the next generation of 

Mormon women? I want a return of the 
revolutionary vitality that characterized the 
Church that Emma, Eliza, and Emmeline knew. I 
want a return to a visionary Church that chal- 
lenges hand-me-down doctrine with its own 
vibrant revelations. I want further light and 
knowledge. No more crying, “We have a Bible.” 

As long as I’m wishing, I will really 
wish—women apostles, prophets, bishops; Joel’s 
prophecy to be fulfilled at last: “. . . your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy . . .” (Joel 
2:29). Peter told “the men of Judea” that promise 
was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:14- 
18). But Joseph Smith learned from Moroni it 
was not yet fulfilled but “was soon to be” 
(Joseph Smith 1:41). I wish “soon” to be soon. I 
wish for a woman to say to the men of Judea: 
“(this] is that which was spoken.” (Acts 2:16). I 
wish for the power of the word to be upon her. 

I wish for the nature of God to be articu- 
lated in new words. I wish for each woman to 
listen. I wish for each woman to know it is she 
who is speaking. Larger and larger circles of 
inclusion. No one outside, feeling unwanted, 
unworthy, unloved, unheard. No more silencing, 
but much more silence. * 
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HEATHER SYMMES CANNON 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


hat legacy would I will to the next genera 
tion of LDS Women? I would give them 
four gifts: 


1. A recognition of the power to choose our 
lives and how we live them. I recently visited 
my sister Susan’s grave in Bat Cave, North 
Carolina. She was buried there just before the 
first issue of Exponent I] was created, twenty- 
three years ago, and I had never been to her 
grave. As I sat there, I felt as though I were 
sitting on the edge of a crevice separating life as 
it was before her death and life as it became 
thereafter, and I realized that the cause of that 
crevice was my reinterpretation of my past, 
which then defined how I saw the future. 

I had the privileged childhood of an affluent 
suburban life in the fifties. I went to one of the 
top ten high schools in the country and on to an 
Ivy League college. I spent my summers boating 
on Lake Michigan and never needed to earn my 
spending money, although I did have summer 
jobs during college. I took all this for granted and 
was secure in feeling that I was in control of my 
destiny and because I was smart and capable, if I 
worked hard and cared a lot, life would be good. I 
did feel that I had an overly domineering mother 
who expected a great deal of me, but that was just 
my “crazy” mother. I resisted her domination and 
made my mistakes despite her best efforts. Life 
had not been totally smooth. I’d lost a child to 
SIDS, but that experience had led me to the 
Church, and I felt more blessed than cursed. 

Then Susan committed suicide and sud- 
denly I saw my benignly domineering mother as 
manipulative and destructive, even evil. I began 
to see myself as a victim of a non-supportive 
environment that robbed me of self confidence 
and self esteem. No longer did I feel I'd had a 
privileged and secure childhood but rather felt I'd 
been oppressed and suppressed and left fragile 
and frightened. I no longer felt I could control my 
destiny and found evidence in my past to support 
how much Id been a victim of forces I could not 
control. Since that time, I’ ve found lots more 
evidence to support how I have been a victim of 
much pain and suffering in this life. 

Twenty-three years late, as I sat at Susan’s 
grave, I suddenly realized how I had “chosen” to 
see myself as a victim, over and over and over. 
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When Susan ended her life, I chose to see life as 
she saw it—a place of pain and suffering, where 
individuals have no power or control except to 
live or die. I became angry that I hadn’t had more 
support and love in my life and felt that I’d been 
a victim of much tragedy. 

The interpretation I gave to life, as a 
powerless victim, was well supported by my 
environment. In the seventies, women began to 
see themselves as having been victims of an 
oppressive society, which had kept them at home, 
serving others selflessly, rather than in positions 
where they could gain power and respect. As 
women broke out of their homes and tried to 
become superwomen, we sometimes became 
bitter that we were doing more and more but that 
the support was still lacking. 


1 would give to the next generation of women the 
ability to shed this victim stance and to take 
responsibility for choosing who and what we are 
and how we see the world. 


2. A willingness to forgive and let go of griev- 
ances and pain. Nineteen years ago, my husband 
decided that he no longer wanted to be married to 
me. As I have struggled with the stress of single 
parenthood and a challenging corporate career, I 
have resented his “copping out” and leaving me 
with more responsibility than I have felt capable 
of handling. I have tried to forgive him, but when 
things at work go badly or when I’m feeling 
lonely, the temptation to blame him and cling to 
my anger towards him is too great. Rather than 
look within myself to understand the causes of 
my pain, I’ve resorted to focusing on the obvious 
pain that he caused me. By doing this, I actually 
intensify my suffering by calling up all kinds of 
past suffering to reinforce what I am experienc- 
ing. Rather than working through the current 
situation, I sink towards despair and slow my 
eventual recovery. 

As I have become aware of what I’m doing, 
I have begun to realize how counter-productive 
this is. Instead of looking for solutions and 
leaming from each challenge, I remain stuck in 
the old quagmire. I greet each new challenge with 
a burden of past failures that obscure the issues I 
need to address. How much easier to let go of 
past hurts; then, I can focus on the much more 
manageable issues of the day. 


I would give the next generation the ability to 
forgive and willingly let go of hurts and griev- 
ances, that they might focus on the present 
moment and deal only with the present, unencum- 
bered by the distortions of past pains. 


3. The ability to celebrate life as a joyous 
adventure. My current goal is to approach life as 
a joyous adventure to be celebrated and shared 
with others. When I operate within this frame- 
work, I see threatening situations as opportunities 
for learning. Recently, my one remaining sister 
was diagnosed with breast cancer. My immediate 
response was panic and upset and anger at the 
threat to the only other member of my family of 
origin. As I tried to fit this reality into my goal of 
celebrating life as a joyous adventure, it didn’t fit 
at all. But then, I decided to dedicate this next 
year to celebrating life with my sister. 
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Upon the completion of her radiation 
treatments, we went on vacation together, which 
included the visit to our sister's grave. In June, 
we are going on an Alaskan cruise together. I am 
preparing a notebook for her with pictures of her 
at every age that I can find. Initially, I was unable 
to be much support to her because I was wallow- 
Ing in my own depression. When I tured that 
around, I was able to provide the reassurance she 
needed that she would recover as well as the 
promise that we would celebrate that recovery 
together. From the moment we planned that first 
trip, her attitude turned positive, and she took 
responsibility for getting the care that she needed. 
As far as we’re concerned, she has yet again 
defeated cancer and has many years ahead to 
celebrate. 


1 would give to the next generation the ability to 
celebrate life and see it as a joyous adventure. 


As I look back over the years since the 
founding of Exponent I, I can trace a pattern of 
recurring tragedies at four- to five-year intervals 
and that is how I’ve tended to see my life. I’ ve 
often commented that I've lost years of my life to 
grieving. But I recently created an autobiography 
with a page for every year and realized that for 
every year of tragedy there were four or five 
filled with accomplishments. For every death of a 
family member, there is the birth of a child, and 
more recently, the births of grandchildren have 
shifted the balance towards new life. For every 
job crisis, there has been a promotion, The end of 
a marriage led to the beginning of a career that 
has expanded my horizons beyond what I could 
not even comprehend twenty years ago. 


4. The fulfillment of all our dreams. Many 
women like me have spent much of the last 
twenty years focusing on our grievances and 
unfair treatment. That has been a necessary step 
towards reclaiming responsibility for our lives 
and the power to control our destinies, but. . . 


I would give the next generation the ability to 
focus on what they want the future to be rather 
than what they want it not to be. I would have 
them focus their energy and creativity on solu- 
tions that empower and strengthen this hungry, 
frightened world, which needs every bit of help 
and vision we can provide. 


I know that the next generation of Mormon 
women has the vision to create solutions beyond 
our current comprehension. I trust that they have 
the desire to pursue them. I pray that they may 
realize their dreams, that they will know when 
they have done so, and that they will discover 
that in the dreaming lies the source of the fulfill- 
ment. 








JANICE ALLRED 
Provo, Utah 


listened to all of General Conference this 

April. I usually do, although I am no longer a 
member of the Church because I was excommu- 
nicated two years ago for apostasy (for wnting 
about God the Mother and the fallibility of the 
Church and Church leaders and refusing to 
follow my bishop's counsel unconditionally). I 
was touched by the pioneer stories and impressed 
by the speakers’ obvious efforts to tell them in an 
inclusive way so that the many Church members 


who do not share a pioneer ancestry would not 
feel excluded. 

However, I was also deeply saddened by 
what seemed to be an appropriation of the stories 
for institutional purposes. Almost every story was 
framed to illustrate the moral that good Church 
members should follow the prophet. The com- 
plexities of character, the variety of perspectives, 
the differences in purposes, and the richness of 
history were ignored for the purpose of promot- 
ing institutional loyalty. As one who has many 
Mormon pioneer ancestors, as one who has loved 
the history of our people even more as I have 
discovered their problems, failures, sins, and 
mistakes as well as their courage, dedication, 
goodness, and achievements, but as one who is 
now Officially written out of this history as an 
apostate and enemy, I mourned for myself, my 
children, and my Church—a church that too often 
seems to value conformity more than spirituality, 
loyalty to leaders more than loyalty to God or 
conscience, and moralizing more than truth. All 
of my doubts and fears about my future and the 
future of my family in the Church came to the 
surface as I recognized the call to feel a oneness 
with the people of the Church in our shared 
history. But I was unable to because the institu- 
tion insists on its exclusive right to interpret our 
history. 

Exponent II began with a conscious desire 
to connect the women of the Church today to our 


pioneer mothers and sisters. The voices of these 
women spoke in their journal, The Woman's 
Exponent, and the women who founded Exponent 
/] admired their independence, spirituality, 
intelligence, and involvement with current issues 
and wanted to reclaim this heritage of powerful 
women that had been lost 

As a long-time reader of Exponent II, | have 
appreciated the variety of personal voices that 
have spoken from its pages with honesty, integ- 
rity, and a willingness to grapple with difficult 
issues and to express doubt as well as faith, 
sorrow as well as joy, and disappointment as well 
as fulfillment. As the responsibility for producing 
Exponent II passes to your generation of Mormon 
women, I hope that you retain this commitment 
to providing a forum for the whole spectrum of 
Mormon women’s voices even as you seek your 
own voices, your own issues, and your own way 
of providing this forum. And I hope that my 
generation and all generations can continue to be 
part of the conversation. I believe that it is in 
listening to each other’s stories, pondering each 
other's ideas, and empathizing with each other’s 
sorrows and joys, as we recognize that each of us 
has a gift to give and are willing to be changed by 
each other's gifts, that we can be blessed with 
that oneness that Jesus promised us if we love 
one another. # 








JANETTE FAIRBANKS PAULL 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 


IE has been eighteen years since I first heard 
about Exponent II. | was a newlywed living in 
Salt Lake City, and my husband Lance had just 
been accepted by Boston University for graduate 
school. A friend from my ward, Linda Sillitoe, 
heard we were moving. She told me how lucky I 
was to be moving to the headquarters of Expo- 
nent IT, and she spoke highly about a group of 
women and a newspaper that I knew nothing 
about then 

We moved as planned and found an apart- 
ment in Cambridge. Downstairs lived Dorothy 
Zackrison, a devoted Exponent II sister, who 
showed me her past issues of the newspaper. I 
wasn’t sure what I thought about women who 
boldly expressed how they felt about their lives 


and their spirituality even if it differed from what 
Church leaders had prescribed for them. 

A year later, we moved to Arlington and 
became part of the other Cambridge Ward where 
I met role models like Sue Booth-Forbes and 
Nancy Dredge. Immediately, at my first meeting 
in Carrel Sheldon’s huge living room, I sensed 
honesty and openness in the women who spoke. I 
listened as they shared their pain, passions, and 
dreams. Exponent I] women made me think, 
question, and discover how I felt about issues 
related to sex, depression, Church leaders, 
Church callings, etc., and my responsibilities as a 
mother, wife, and Church member. I learned I 
was not alone in my doubts and frustrations. I 
discovered that I needed the friendship of women 
that offered a different perspective than my 
husband's or other males’. Bonding with other 
women helped me know and feel better about 
myself, Soon I, too, became a woman who boldly 
and honestly expressed how I felt about life and 
my spirituality. Through Exponent II, | developed 
friendships that have enriched and continue to 
enrich my life. 

I have since moved from the Boston area 
and am living in New Jersey. I am no longer part 
of the Mormon church here, but I will never lose 
the connection that I have with the women in 
Exponent II. As | look back over the years, I 
realize that Exponent has been an important part 
of my personal history and belongs as a branch 
on my family tree. 

I remember when Exponent I] meetings 
were so important to me that I begged my neigh- 
bor to watch my sleeping children; then, I walked 
in a freezing snow storm for a mile to Carrel 
Sheldon’s house so I could be with interesting 
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and stimulating women. It was Exponent // that 
gave me my first experience with “cut and paste” 
as we prepared the issues for publication and my 
first experience with labeling and sorting enor- 
mous bulk mailings! How wonderful those 
memories are now, of working together and 
taking care of Exponent II. 

Other memories are clear as well. It was 
Exponent II that published my first article, “Body 
over Mind,” about my fight in having a say over 
the type of delivery of our child. And it was at the 
Exponent Christmas party at Mimmu Sloan’s that 
I savored my first baked apricot Brie and choked 
down my first (and last) reindeer meat. It was at 
Hillsborough Camp, while attending the Expo- 
nent retreats, that I first encountered the invention 
of the community outhouse, and where I had my 
first skinny dip in a lake with Mormon women! 
And it was there at the first retreat that I stayed 
awake all night because I was too cold to sleep or 
was it that we just kept talking until the sun rose 
again? 

I learned so much about life at those group 
meetings at the lodge. It was at one of those 
meetings that I first met a lesbian and the mother 
of a gay son and saw them as people with valid 
feelings, just like me. Yes, without the women of 
Exponent II, my life wouldn’t be as rich. 

So, Guardian Angels, watch over and 
protect Exponent II. It won't always be easy, but 
you will continue to bless the lives of many more 
women to come. Exponent II is a living and 
effective ministry—an honest, open format for 
women in the Church, where ideas and thoughts 
are valid even if we don’t all agree, because we 
are sisters and children of God. May God bless 
all that youdo. 
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LAVINA FIELDING ANDERSON 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


he news came within a few days of each 

other: First, I learned that Sue Booth-Forbes, 
the steady and steadying voice at the helm of 
Exponent II, would be introducing a new editorial 


team, headed by Jenny Atkinson, in the next issue. 


Second, as I watched General Conference only a 
few days later, I heard the announcement that 
seven years of charismatic and memorable 
leadership from Elaine Jack, Aileen Clyde, and 
Chieko Okazaki was coming to an end. 

We learned the names of the new presi- 
dency—Mary Ellen Smoot Wood, Virginia Urie 
Jensen, and Sheri L. Dew. 


Parts of these experiences are similar. I feel 
intense and passionate gratitude to Sue, her 
editors, and also to Sisters Jack, Clyde, and 
Okazaki for their concern for women, their 
wisdom, and their ability to articulate women’s 
concems in a context of spiritual leadership. I 
realize that, in my mind, both have been about 
equally effective, too, I am inspired as many 
times by Exponent as by the Relief Society 
presidency. I have the same respect for their 
personal integrity. I have a similar regret that this 
time is coming to a close. 

But the differences are important, too. 
When I think of Exponent, the image that comes 
is of a circle of women around a campfire, talking 
with each other, sharing their stories, the light 
from the flames flickering on each face, with 
time enough and turns enough for each one. 
When someone else arrives, she smiles, sits 
down, and is at once absorbed into the circle. She 
has a right to speak from the moment of her 
arrival. She will be listened to from the first 
moment. 

When I think of the change in Relief 
Society leadership, the image is different. There 
are a pre-counted number of chairs. Women are 
not free to join that circle without being called up 
by an authoritative voice. They climb a number 
of flights of steps that physically separate them 
from the rest of the women in the tabernacle, who 
wait in the comparative shadow of ordinary 
lighting, compared to the bright, harsh lights for 
the television cameras. By next General Confer- 
ence, the former presidency will be gone, their 


places physically occupied by the new presi- 
dency. We will not hear the former presidency’s 
voices at all. We will hear the new presidency’s 
voices only when they are given permission to 
speak. 

Inclusion and equality are qualities of 
sisterhood that have always been important to 
me, but never more so than September 1993 
when my stake president excluded me from the 
Church. It has meant a great deal to me that I 
have not been excluded from the circle of sister- 
hood represented by the Exponent women, that I 
sull have a place in the circle around the camp- 
fire. 

It is perhaps Sue’s efforts to include that I 
admire as much as her courage. Exponent has 
taken risks to include, reaching out to nontradi- 
tional groups of LDS women. Exponent has been 
a home for hundreds who have felt increasingly 
dispossessed of their spiritual home. 

So the blessing I pray for Jenny and her 
editorial team is this: Let the circle around the 
fiery heart of light and love remain open, yet 
unbroken. Let it continue to be a place for the 
sharing of many voices, not a private forum for a 
privileged few. Let it continue to expect hospi- 
table listening and thoughtful reflection from its 
readers, and communicate repeatedly its invita- 
tion for the listeners also to become speakers. Let 
it bid farewell to the departing and greet new- 
comers with the same quick ease. Let it tell the 
truth, the whole truth, the many truths, about the 
lives of Mormon women as our campfire burs in 
the forest of this late twentieth-century night. # 











LAEL LITTKE 
Pasadena, California 


cenario: The Good Fairies have gathered to 

bestow gifts on the young princesses who are 
about to begin their reign. And what fine gifts 
they are: intelligence, spirituality, enthusiasm, 
diplomacy, compassion, curiosity, zest, beauty, 
even a mastery of computers. Last of all, a hag 
who hadn’t been invited to the party shambles in, 
pointing a gnarled finger. “Now wait a warm, 
fuzzy minute,” she quavers to the princesses. 
“I'm throwing in a supply of adversity to make 
you strong and teach you wisdom. I mean, like, 
no pain no gain.” 

So adversity is added to the heap of gifts. 

No one disputes the “benefits” of adversity. The 


Good Fairies had seen Steel Magnolias and 
remembered Olympia Dukakis’ character saying, 
“That which doesn’t kill you, makes you strong.” 
But along with strength and wisdom, adversity 
carries with it frustration and discouragement, to 
say nothing of headaches and late mailings of 
Exponent II. 

The Good Fairies sigh and say, “Things 
don’t really change much, do they?” 

But wait! All is not lost! I, the last Good 
Fairy, rush in, late as usual. 

(Hey, you didn’t think I was the hag, did 
you? I may make five-hour appointments at the 
beauty parlor these days but haghood is still a 
few wrinkles ahead. No comments, please.) 

“T can’t undo the adversity thing,” I puff, 
“but I want to add the gift of a sense of humor to 
the goodies table. It will help you princesses 
through the hard times.” 

End of scenario, 

So, you young women who will be reigning 
over Exponent II, this is what I wish for you: a 
strong sense of humor because the battles are not 
all over yet. I sometimes wonder if we of the 
older generation have made any progress at all. I 
recently got into a flame-out with a young brother 
on an LDS e-mail list. I mentioned in an ongoing 
thread that when I was young I had rejected a 
very nice, eligible suitor because when I confided 
in him that I wanted to continue my studies and 
work toward becoming a writer, he said, “Oh, 
you'll forget all that stuff when you hold your 
first baby in your arms.” I went on to say that I 
didn’t marry until I met a man who, when I told 


him what I hoped to achieve, said, “Great! I'll 
help you.” 

The young brother took me to task, saying I 
was selfish and self-centered with the first suitor 
and that I should have gone ahead and married 
him. “You should have been willing to sacrifice 
your dreams for him,” he said. “Perhaps, if your 
studies were that important to you, he might have 
permitted you to go on with them eventually.” 

It’s that word permitted that caused me to 
counter-attack and to wonder if we are still mired 
in the Fifties. There are still those who think that 
women should remain silent, subservient, and 
submissive. 

But I have great confidence in you, my 
young friends who are moving up to the front 
lines. You are the brightest generation yet to 
grace the earth, and perhaps my generation can 
take some credit for helping to make you what 
you are. If so, then we have accomplished much. 
You will accomplish more. 

In his poem, “Goodbye My Fancy,” Walt 
Whitman says, “Now for my last—let me look 
back a moment; the slower fainter ticking of the 
clock is in me....” Actually, this isn’t my last, I 
hope, but definitely the clock ticks slower, fainter 
in me. Looking back, I see how good it’s been, 
adversity and all. 

Looking forward as I march into haghood, I 
see myself eventually being just a cheerleader as 
you young women pick up the gifts and go on. 
But I face the future with hope and humor, and I 
know that you do, too. * 
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RENEE TIETJEN 
Washington, D.C. 


hen I was a young girl back in the1950s, 

my mother was a member of a sewing 
club. Once a month, women would get together 
on a rotating basis at each other’s home, bring 
their handwork, and sew. The rectangle glass 
party dishes with nuts, cake, and the indentation 
for the matching cups for the green frothy 
bubbly drink would appear. The women would 
sew, eat, and do what they were there for—talk 
And talk. About what, I don’t remember, but I 
do know I found it mesmerizing, and after I was 
supposed to be in bed, I would sneak down the 
hall, hide behind the door, and eavesdrop. It was 
grown-up women talk, mysterious and interest- 
ing. For a child who was supposed to be asleep, 
listening was forbidden fruit. I loved it. Some- 
day I would be a woman and would be in a 
sewing club, too 

But by the time I grew up, I was no longer 

interested in the traditional things women my 
mother’s age did. Canning, for instance. Quilt- 
ing. Visiting Teaching with a companion. 
Women seemed terribly boring—trivial, even. 
They weren't serious or taken seriously. And I 
hated it. Many times, during my college years I 
wished that I had the privileges men enjoyed: 
the option of choices, of initiating, of being in 
charge, of being respected for my talents and 
abilities. 











SUSAN HOWE 
Orem, Utah 


I will never forget one incident during my 
college years that illustrates this frustration. For 
three years, I had been on the Inter-Institute 
Committee, a group of students that planned 
Friday night social activities at the LDS Institute. 
Ron, the president of the committee, was graduat- 
ing, and someone would have to be selected to 
take his place. One day, Ron approached me and 
asked if I would be interested in the job, as I had 
served longer than any other member. Frankly, I 
had coveted the position earlier, and I was 
delighted he would think of me; however, my 
excitement quickly turned to humiliation when, 
after I replied in the affirmative, he told me 
smugly that, of course, it was impossible for me 
to be a leader because I didn’t hold the priest- 
hood 

How dare I think that I could be in charge. 
What a message. And oh, how I resented it! I 
knew who I was, what talents I had. But I was 
not to be that person. I was to be what I consid- 
ered a toady: obeying my husband, being sup- 
portive, having many children, bowing to author- 
ity, never questioning. The dissonance between 
what I heard I was to be and who I knew I was 
and what I valued in myself was creating great 
tension in my life. It seemed that being a woman 
for me was not only distasteful, but impossible, 
particularly as a Mormon 

I was fortunate at this time of my life to go 
to graduate school in Boston. | arrived in 1975, 
at the peak of the women’s movement. And boy, 
what a shock that was. The revolution was on. I 
was meeting women with brains (Mormon 
women!) who did things—and weren't ashamed 
of what they accomplished. They were empow- 
ered. They had interesting ideas, and they acted 
on them. Some were even mothers of large 
families and had PhDs! 

I was amazed. These women were interest- 
ing. They had things to say; they wrote books, 
started a newspaper; they took charge of their 
lives. They decided what they wanted from life. 
They didn’t ask permission from their husbands; 
instead, they were partners with them. This was 
the vision of womanhood I wanted for myself. 

In the twenty-plus years since that time, 
much has changed for women, both in society 
and in the Church. It seems like ancient history 
(and it is for Generation X-ers!) to think of a time 


when women could not participate in society as 
we can today. Women now serve on the boards 
of major corporations. They have been the heads 
of state in England, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Iceland, Nicaragua, and other nations. In the 
USA today, we have two important firsts: women 
hold the positions of U.S. Attorney General and 
Secretary of State. 

And as Mormons, we have also seen some 
big changes in these intervening years: women 
can now Say prayers in sacrament meeting and go 
to the temple for their own endowments without 
having to have signed permission from their 
husbands. Even garments are designed to be 
more convenient for women. Best of all, the 
younger generation of Mormon men, who have 
served with women missionaries and are used to 
working professionally with women as peers, 
usually have a more egalitarian view of women 
than the older generation does. 

I’ve learned a lot, too. As I have become 
more familiar with the work women have done, I 
realize I was just too young twenty years ago to 
adequately appreciate that work. It hasn’t just 
been in the years since the women’s movement 
that women have been interesting people and 
made valuable contributions to their families and 
to their communities. Just last week, I again 
visited Mount Vernon (as I always do when I 
have visitors here in Washington), the plantation 
home of George and Martha Washington. It is a 
beautiful place, professionally restored, pristinely 
maintained, and thoroughly researched. But it 
was women who organized the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association to rescue the property from 
literal ruin in the mid-1800s and women who 
own the property and run a top-notch profes- 
sional organization to keep this heritage available 
for all of us today 

My stalwart LDS grandmother and mother 
believe that the Second Coming will not arrive 
until women are fully equal in privilege, opportu- 
nities, and responsibilities. Although there are 
still many changes that will have to occur before 
that day, women have more choices and more 
chances for personal growth, service and contri- 
bution than any time in history. We need to build 
on what we have been given—to move forward 
towards an even better future for those women 
who come after us. Carpe Diem! ¢@ 





Sophia Whispers 


“I am understanding; I have strength.” 
—Proverbs 8:14 


Just before dawn you lie on a cot 

On a screened porch overlooking a lake, 
On the lip of consciousness, considering 
The efficacy of sleep. 

Hot and sweaty, 

Your legs tangled among sheets, 

You dream yourself bound and feel 
Breasts and ovaries the handicaps that hold you. 
But so much of the world floats. 

What you scarcely know are fingerlets 
Of mist that pat the waves, the gliding 
Back of a water turtle, a mourning 
Dove's haunting call. 


From the blankness 

Of night through the generation of shapes, 
Spaces we call day, the essential emerges: 
Feeding to produce form. 

And the hold circle, life-bearing lake, 

Great silver bowl to wash you. 

When you walk into the cold shock, water 
Chilling your feet, belly, breasts, 

Give in to the intake of breath. 

You have to go under to learn your body 
Glides. Your contours will find the lake’s 
Pockets of warmth, where you will inevitably 
Rise. You can sustain yourself, your firmness 
In this tension between wave and sky, this balanced 
Surface that always proceeds from depth. 


—Susan Elizabeth Howe 
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REVABETH RUSSELL 
Springville, Utah 


ragmented thoughts from a fragmented mind: 

Felix was an old man of ninety or so when I 
knew him as a crossing guard. He was kind and 
gracious to any child, teen, or adult. He had a 
magnificent rose garden that ran the length of his 
huge yard. Those roses bloomed most of the 
summer, with the color of fire and sunrise. For 
several years, I delivered an early morning paper, 
and I loved to slowly pedal past his house to see 
the dew-tipped leaves and blooms. Thirty years 
later, when I moved back to my home town, Mr. 
Felix was still ninety years old and still just as 
kind. His rose garden was even more beautiful. He 
died a few years ago, and no one has taken care of 
his roses. Each year, grass has grown in and 
around the bushes. Winter kill has taken its toll. 
Each summer, there have been fewer and fewer 
blossoms. Last summer, I did not see any blooms. 

Each spring, I dig out my gloves and pruners 
and attack my raspberries. They are not really my 
raspberries; my dad planted them, and I inherited 
them. Now, as I prune, the canes attack me back. I 
mentally repeat my dad’s instructions. “Cut the 
stalks about knee high. Clear the dead wood out. 
Weed the grass out and tie them in rows.” My 
degree in botany never covered the dirt, practical 
knowledge my dad passed on to me. 

I was a bride of two years when my parents 
came to Illinois to visit us. This was in the days 
before plastic bags, and my indoor waste baskets 
looked gross and dirty. I figured I would have to 
buy new ones. One morning of her visit, my 
mother got out the soap, water, and a brush, and 
cleaned those containers up like new. I was 
amazed and embarrassed that such a simple, cheap 
solution had evaded me. I must have never seen 
her doing that as I grew up. We learn so much 
from each other. 


In high school, I had some wonderful teachers. 
I took notes about the things they did. One, in par- 
ticular, spent much more time with the students than 
contract hours mandated. He changed many a shy kid 
into a confident adult. He helped those who were low 
in self-confidence by sincerely liking them. When I 
tried to thank him, he said I didn’t need to. “Oh, yes, I 
do,” I protested. “No,” he said, “just pass it on.” 

When I was a new mother, I vowed that my 
daughters would have more equality in life than I had 
had. I would make sure that their education and 
opportunities would be equal to those of their brother. 
My daughters are now twenty-three and twenty, and I 
have worked to make changes for them. I will con- 
tinue until my cells cease to metabolize. I have asked 
myself if their experiences have been better than 
mine. In sports, there have been worlds of changes. In 
school and employment, things are better, but there 
are miles to go before anyone sleeps. In the Church, 
however, I have seen no changes, and I feel that I 
have failed my daughters. I have a foster daughter 
who has lived with us for two years. She has had 
some very challenging life experiences. I think the 
reason that she is as healthy as she is because she was 
“raised” by many good Church members, and Church 
programs. She is engaged to marry, in the temple, a 
wonderful returned missionary, this summer. The 
problem is, she is eighteen and still in high school. 

Not long ago, before their biology class began, I 
overheard some of my students talk about how, for 
their Young Women’s activity, they went to try on 
wedding dresses. Other girls mentioned that they had 
done the same thing in their wards. Most said it was 
fun, harmless, and even “special”; however, one 
admitted she had stayed for softball practice and was 
glad that she had, even though her parents were mad 
at her for missing Young Women’s. Yes, I went 
ballistic. These girls are sixteen or seventeen years 
old and do not even recognize the subtle pressure of 
the wedding emphasis at such a young age. There are 
more incidents, and worse ones, I could relate, but the 
end result for my children and other bright, thinking 
young people is inactivity. 

To the women who will contribute, edit, and 
read this publication, take hold of the baton and 
continue the race. I and others will be here to cheer 
you on. We will teach you what we know and advise 
you as we can. Like the science leaders of today, you 
stand on the shoulders of giants. Giants who saw a 
need and met it. Giants who against all odds nurtured 
this paper with love, time, and even family budgets. 
Because of that, you will see farther, grasp firmer, 
and travel farther. The windmills we have tilted are 
still there. The battles are not over; the gentle persua- 
sion continues. We now ask you to “pass it on.’ My 
granddaughter is four months old, and it must be 
better for her generation. # 
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